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THOMAS CARLYLE. 





Critic, historian, poet,—light-giving to the 
uttermost point of the distance reached by his 
rays ; gruff and growling, from the first day of 
his career to the last,—the constellation of the 
Great Bear may be said to have disappeared 
from the heavens of English literature. 

It is a little too soon to say so calm a thing 
of this tempestuous man as that he who at- 
tempts to construct a theory of opinion for him 
will find Carlyle himself the great obstacle in 
the road. The reflection of his unique lumin- 
ousness is yet bright on the clouds that have 





begun to gather between this world and him ; 
and it is difficult to anticipate the tranquil com- 
ment of those whose eyes will be undimmed 
by the glare of his living brilliancy. Yet it 
is true that the reputation of Carlyle has reached 
and passed its highest point. The dramatic 
eccentricity of his life and conduct has given 
him a larger place in the attention of his con- 
temporaries than his writings will secure from 
those who will read them freed from that spell. 
Doubtless it is audacity to venture such an 
assertion ; the grounds for it lie in the relation 
which consistency of convictions holds to per- 
manent rank in literature and, therefore, to 
permanent reputation. 

The prominence which a figure has in the 
age in which its life is productively active is 
no assurance that its place is not to be vaca- 
ted for another equally aggressive which will 
come forth from the future. This generation 
has constantly judged Carlyle not only by 
the startling sensationalism of what he had al- 
ready said about men and events, but by its 
own piquant anticipation of what he was likely 
to say about things and personages to come. 
The element of piquancy will be wanting 
in the future criticism of the man and his 
thought. His books will be read as are those 
of all others who have written and passed 
away. 

The Present judges thought largely by its 
costume. The early Eastern kings whose rich- 
ness of royal robes deceived their subjects into 
the belief that they were monarchs of all the 
globe, have scarcely left names upon the stones 
which proclaim their impotency to oblivion. 
The apparently immense fame which Carlyle 
has enjoyed during his long life has been ac- 
quired too much by the costuming in barbaric 
magnificence of many series of thoughts whose 
gorgeous and fantastic adornment was well de- 
signed to blind his age into a delusion con- 
cerning their real value. There is a constitu- 
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tional hidden consumptiveness in the thought 
of Carlyle upon every topic on which he has 
written ; and the disease will not be perceived 
by those who have read only a portion of his 
writings. Carlyle was so truly and uncon- 
sciously a poet that he never detected the dif- 
ference between rhetoric and reason. 

He is the greatest rhetorician the English 
language can boast. His logical sense was so 
feeble and spasmodic in its vitality that it is 
generally inefficient. The vast scope of his 
imagination, the minuteness, the vivacity, the 
grace, the beauty, the force of his fancy, made 
him unmindful of the objective in affairs and 
in ideas. He saw what he supposed were 
facts ;—they were only visions. He elaborated 
what he dreamed were coherent systems of 
opinion in religion, in statesmanship, in philos- 
ophy; his dreams were so bright, so graphic, so 
picturesque, that he never woke up from one 
except to enter upon another. The strange 
phenomenon has been presented from time to 
time of the partisans of antagonistic schools 
of politics and theology claiming him with 
equal energy as their own. Nor was this spec- 
tacle without warrant. Whatever dream was 
upon the fancy of Carlyle he dreamed with 
the intensity of genius absorbed in its creative 
consciousness ; and so extraordinary were his 
powers of depiction that he has left testimony 
exceedingly persuasive to almost every creed 
held by mankind. 

He derided evolution ; he sneered at what 
he called the pretensions of modern science ; 
he esteemed practical scientists as highly as the 
venders of medical nostrums ; yet, when the 
eye of his fancy turned toward the demonstra- 
tions which science has coaxed from the clod 
and torn from the rock, he was so true a poet 
that he paid unconscious homage to what a 
moment before he had reviled. “ All science,” 
he says, “swims as a mere superficial film.” 
Of the creation, “atheistic science babbles 
poorly with scientific nomenclatures, 
experiments and what-not, as if it were a poor 
dead thing, to be bottled up in Leyden jars 
and sold over counters”; then, ceasing to be 
critic, and yielding again to the true instinct 
of the poet, he says in the same essay,—“ The 
Hero as Divinity,”—* Let us consider it very 
certain that men did believe in Paganism ; 
men with open eyes, sound senses, men alto- 
gether like ourselves ; that we, had we been 
there, should have believed it.” Thus does he 





confess, as poet, the whole essence of the hy- 
pothesis on which modern science rests ;—the 
hypothesis of heredity, environment, and the 
absence of what in theology is meant by God’s 
grace. Yet we need go only to the essay on 
“The Hero as Priest” to find Carlyle talking 
as positively about the grace of God as if he 
felt it stream from the throne on high into his 
own quickened heart. He is writing of Martin 
Luther. “It must have been a most blessed 
discovery, that of anold Latin Bible which he 
found in the Erfurt library about this time. 
He had never seen the book before. It taught 
him another lesson than that of fasts and vigils. 
Luther learned now that a man was saved not 
by singing masses but by the infinite grace of 
God ; a more credible hypothesis. He gradu- 
ally got himself founded as upon a rock.” 
There are almost as many inconsistencies as 
assertions here. Did not Carlyle know that 
the Bible teaches the lesson of fasts and vigils? 
Had not Luther been seeking the grace of God 
by singing masses? And who but a poet would 
find it possible to speak of the Bible as a rock? 
Has it not been the sands on which all con- 
flicting sects have been shifted upon one 
another?—the quicksands in which thousands 
upon thousands of honest minds have sank to 
rise no more from skepticism and doubt? But 
the poet in Carlyle had the vision of Luther 
before him; the rhetoric of Carlyle carried 
him along into unconscious and inevitable 
inconsistency while making his vision appar- 
ent to others. 

If we return to his essay on “ The Hero as 
Divinity” we shall find, however, that he was 
not a Lutheran—although that term is vague 
enough,—nor an evangelical in even a vaguer 
way, but a Pantheist. “ Worship,” he writes, 
“is transcendent wonder,”—that is mere rhet- 
oric ;—“ wonder for which there is now no 
limit or measure ; that is worship. To those 
primeval men, all things and everything they 
saw exist beside them were an emblem ”—this 
is a specimen of Carlyle’s supreme contempt 
for rules of grammar,—“ of the Godlike, of 
some God. And look what perennial fibre of 
truth was in that. To us, also, through every 
star, through every blade of grass, is not a God 
made visible, if we will but open our minds 
and eyes?” On this and similar passages the 
accusation of pantheism lies against Carlyle ; 
but it is surely meagrely sustained. Precisely 
what he believed as to the origin or destiny of 
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man, it is impossible to affirm for him, since he 
did not affirm it for himself; but the passage 
quoted is not theology, it is only poetry. 
Wordsworth has written dozens of such fan- 
cies ; but he loved the ritual of the Anglican 
church and never forgave Frederick William 
_ Faber for abandoning it. 

The social origin of Carlyle, and the con- 
ditions which walled his youth frowningly 
about, had much to do with the peculiar con- 
stitution of his mind. Persecution has crushed 
everything except piety and prejudices. The 
law of moral and intellectual descent is far 
from established, and its advocates claim too 
much for it; but Carlyle is one of its wit- 
nesses. His blood had the heat of the cove- 
nanters in it; in his bone was the grit of the 
Presbyterians who had prayed on the side of 
the mountain cliff while the king’s soldiers 
levelled their arms from the opposite side of 
the chasm. From this sturdy stock he did not 
inherit reverence enough to become a minister ; 
and, unlike many ministers who are able to 
reconcile a secret gradual deliquescence of 
heterodox faith with an open annual increase 
of orthodox salary, he hurt his pious parents to 
the soul by refusing to be ordained after going 
through the preface to the holy state. If 
education had thus cooled the ardor of his de- 
votion, there was enough fire left in its ashes 
to make him dislike avowed atheism and to en- 
able him to hate valiantly all other creeds. The 
waning spirit of his humble and God-fearing 
forefathers resided in him; it had suffered 
considerable modification under influences of 


speculation and analysis ; and what it lost in. 


theology of the old grim persevering type, it 
gained in poetical feeling. 

The poetry of his nature suffused everything 
upon which his eyes fell. That he was once 
genial in soul, is clear from his essay on Burns ; 
but the long dismal discouraging wait he had 
outside the front door of the world’s considera- 
tion embittered his kindliness and made his 
sublime egotism take on a fixed aspect of de- 
rision and contempt toward his fellow-men. 
When fame came to him at last, he was some- 
what in the position of Johnson after Chester- 
field had undertaken te become his patron in 
order to secure the dedication of his dictionary. 
While Carlyle was begging the friendship of 
men, he failed to get it; after he had con- 
quered their admiration, he might ask, as 
Johnson did, whether a patron was he who, 





when a man was struggling in the water, re- 
fused to stretch forth a hand to save him, 
but after he has reached dry land, embar- 
rasses him with help. Had success come to 
Carlyle earlier, he would perhaps have escaped 
from his own narrow self-introspection and 
walked abroad in the free and healthy world, 
seeing things as all men see them who are not 
morbid, and sympathizing with the aspirations 
of mankind for expansion and advancement. 
The want of this sympathy will be injurious 
to his later fame. There are to be no more 
surprises from his wonder-working pen. He 
is done astounding all writers of English with 
a style in lucid moments the best, and in fitful 
convulsions the worst, in our literature. He 
will be read hereafter less for his blazing 
pictures of revolution, less for his marvellous 
idealisms of strong and wicked men into heroes 
and divinities, less for his gigantic power of 
pictorial sketches of character,—all false, yet 
all symmetrical and self-consistent in their un- 
truth ;—than for the simple essence of pure 
moral truth in his writings. And what will 
the slowly accumulating judgment of the 
future be? Is it rash to characterize it ? Will 
it not be that he did not feel any difference 
between rhetoric and reason? That he did 
not perceive that poetry is not fact? That he 
was incapable of writing history because he 
had too much imagination and unconsciously 
confounded his own personality with that of 
the chiefs whom he selected as sitters for his 
frames? And, the essay on Burns aside, what 
one of all his books will the heart of mankind 
lay closely to itself and cherish? He has 
aggrandized the mean, the vicious, the brutal. 
He has spent the noble genius of his faculties 
in robing splendidly some of the most ignoble 
figures in history. He has affronted the truest 
feelings in the unspoiled human soul by mad 
arguments against brotherhood and equality 
before God and kings. His sneers have been 
poured over the best proceedings of humanity; 
his sinister smiles have cast a glow upon what 
the instincts of humanity sicken at. The 
almost delirious advocate of sheer force as the 
worthiest thing in the world, his sanity has 
sometimes been questioned by irritated flip- 
pancy which has not reflected that there is so 
much difference between reason and rhetoric 
that half the people who read never discover it. 
Carlyle is the greatest inventor of half- 
truths the world has become acquainted with. 
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He has made more epigrams and wittier ones 
than any other man. The witty half-truth is 
bewildering and fascinating because of its wit ; 
but the forgotten half of the truth is sure to 
overtake and expose it. 

Marearer F. Sutiivan. 








MR. RUSKIN’S LETTERS.* 





“ Arrows of the Chace” is the felicitous 
name given to a collection of Mr. Ruskin’s 
letters, edited by one of his pupils, who assures 
us that it contains every letter mentioned in 
his bibliography, with two exceptions—a series 
upon the Lord’s Prayer, which appeared in 
the “Contemporary Review,” and some half- 
dozen upon “A Museum or Picture-Gallery” 
printed in the “ Art Journal,” both of which 
seemed rather akin to review articles than to 
letters proper. The letters, one hundred and 
fifty-seven in number, are classified accord- 
ing to subjects; but a chronological list of 
those in each volume, and another of the entire 
collection, is added. The first volume contains 
those upon Art and Science, the second those 
upon Political Economy and kindred topics ; 
the two-fold classification illustrating very 
well the range and direction of their author’s 
thoughts. 

Art and Political Economy do not seem to 
have much to do with each other; and that 
Mr. Ruskin, the great critic of art, should have 
turned from art to a subject so very different, 
and indeed, in their usual mode of treatment, 
so incongruous, is taken as only another illustra- 
tion of the waywardness of his mind. But in 
truth there is a profound meaning in their 
connection with one another, and it is his high- 
est claim to the gratitude of the world that he 
has recognized and insisted upon this. If he 
had treated art merely from its esthetic point of 
view, or political economy merely as an a-priori 
science, he would have been an acute and 
eloquent essayist, but he would not have 
been a prophet. It is because he emphasizes 
first and last the ethical aspect of art, and 
makes political economy an instrument to 
elevate and refine human society, that he is 





* Annows oF THE CuAcE. Being a Collection of Scattered 
Letters published chiefly in the Daily Newspapers, 1840-1880. 
By John Ruskin, LL.D., D.C.L., Honorary Student of Christ 
Church, and Honorary Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford; and now Edited by an Oxford Pupil. With Preface by the 
Author. Two Volumes in One. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons. 





something more than an art critic and a writer 
of economical essays. He is one of the great 
tonic writers of the century—a writer of genu- 
ine inspiration and power. That his influence 
upon his generation has not been as great as it 
is healthful, must be ascribed to a mental de- 
fect of his own; a fault which has deprived 
him of a large share of his legitimate influence. 

He candidly calls attention to this fault in 
his preface, without, however, seeming to rec- 
ognize its full bearing. After pointing out that 
these letters, being called out by special incite- 
ment to attack particular errors and abuses— 
being literally “arrows of the chace”—and 
“written with fully provoked zeal, under strict 
allowance of space and time,” contain “the 
choicest and most needful things I could within 
narrow limits say, out of many contending to 
be said, expressed with deliberate precision,” 
ete., he goes on to say that at the time they 
were written he was “fonder of metaphor and 
more fertile in simile” than now; and he 
“could then dismiss in six words ‘thistle-down 
without seeds, and bubbles without color’ 
forms of art on which I should now perhaps 
spend half a page of analytic vituperation.” 
“ Analytic vituperation ”—that is just it; that 
is what has destroyed Mr. Ruskin’s influence 
and made him called insane. He has not been 
able to resist the temptation to which so many 
reformers have yielded, to pass from earnest 
denunciation to vituperation—a form of speech 
which has never yet accomplished one particle 
of good, but which has always set back the 
reformer’s work by causing a state of mind 
upon which his arguments and appeals fall 
powerless. The prophet complains that the 
people’s ears are dull of hearing, and by vitu- 
peration he closes them utterly against his 
words. 

Mr. Ruskin falls just short, therefore, of be- 
ing a great prophet : first, by his vituperative 
habit ; secondly, by refusing to ally himself 
with that spirit of liberalism which, with all 
its faults, is the only source from which 
any hearty support to his own teachings can 
be expected. It is easy to understand his 
hatred of liberalism—ihe shallow, sloppy habit 
of mind, so common ndw-a-days, which has no 
convictions, but is satisfied, in an easy-going 
optimism, to let evil influences run riot, or 
which fancies that good and permanent results 
can be accomplished without thorough training 
and solid labor. But what good can be ac- 
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complished, or what insight imparted, by such 
a letter as the last in the collection (vol. ii, 
p- 197), addressed to the President of the 
Liberal Party of the Glasgow Students, last 
October : 

“My Dear Sir: What in the devil’s name have 
you to do with either Mr. D’Israeli or Mr. Gladstone ? 
You are students at the University, and have no more 
business with politics than you have with rat-catch- 
ing. Had you ever read ten words of mine with 
understanding, you would have known that I care 
no more either for Mr. D’Israeli or Mr. Gladstone 
than for two old bagpipes going by steam, but that I 
hate all Liberalism as I do Beelzebub, and that, with 
Carlyle, I stand, we two alone now in England, for 
God and the Queen.” [In his epilogue he explains 
that he would never compare Liberalism to Mammon, 
or Belial, or Moloch, but only to “the milder fiend 
of Ekron.”} 

In another passage (p. 10), he speaks more 
to the point—he is on the Italian question : 

“‘T have no doubt that in the Liberal papers one 
might find much mouthing about liberty, as in the 
Conservative much about order, it being neither Jib- 
erty nor order which is wanted, but Justice. You 
may have Freedom of all Abomination, and Order of 
all Iniquity—if you look for Forms instead of Facts. 
Look for the facts first—the doing of justice, howso- 
ever and by whatsoever forms or informalities.” 

In his diatribe against Liberty in “The 
Queen of the Air” he says “all freedom is 
error,” and proceeds to define freedom as 
equivalent to lawlessness and irresponsibility. 
But that is not English historical Liberty. 

The letters on political economy which, in 
its various aspects, make up the greater part 
of the second volume, belong to that portion 
of Mr. Ruskin’s work in which he runs most 
directly counter to the prevailing tendencies of 
society, and which, therefore, has stamped him 
as unpractical and wrong-headed. He inveighs 
against the civilization and social influences of 
the day as heartily and vehemently as Pius IX. 
in his Encyclical, so that one asks how they dif- 
fer in their way of looking at society. For itis 
certain, as remarked above, that Mr. Ruskin finds 
most of his following in the liberal party. The 
truth seems to be that the Pope looked upon so- 
ciety, from the point of view of Authority, as ina 
condition of chronic revolt, and suffering from 
its disobedience ; while Mr. Ruskin’s point of 
view is Truth, and he ascribes the evils of 
society to insincerity. The Pope stands out- 
side of modern society and condemns it utterly; 
Mr. Ruskin is himself an active laborer in 
society, laboring to work a reform from within 
and in a spirit of sympathy and helpfulness. 





As for his political economy, he may be 
right or he may be wrong—certainly his law 
of wages does not square with any accepted 
theory ; but he has at any rate seen, what 
Adam Smith saw clearly but most of his fol- 
lowers forget, that the rigid laws of political 
economy present only one side of the subject, 
and that the side of sympathy and a religious 
sense of accountability is an equally large and 
far more important factor in the activity of 
society. The letter on “Employment for the 
Destitute Poor and Criminal Classes” (vol. ii, 
p- 131), with the notes that follow, are worth a 
great many chapters on Labor and Wages in 
economical treatises. 

We will close with a few golden words (vol. 
ii, p. 148), illustrating his favorite theme that 
“all art is didactic”—a truth than which none 
more important can be enunciated in our gen- 
eration. Speaking of instruction in the ele- 
ments of Greek art, he says : 


“ They imagine such elements may be learned from 
plaster casts of elegant limbs and delicate noses. 
They will find that Greek art can only be learned 
from Greek law, and from the religion which gives 
law of life to all the nations of the earth.” 


W. F. ALxen. 








SHAKSPERE’S MIND AND ART.* 





Those who are acquainted with Professor 
Dowden’s excellent “ Shakspere Primer,” pub- 
lished a few years ago by the Appletons, will 
welcome heartily this appearance of an Ameri« 
can edition (from the third English edition) of 
his more extended study of Shakspere’s Mind 
and Art. For the appearance of this work on 
this side the water we are probably indebted 
to the influence of Mr. W. J. Rolfe, of Cam- 
bridge, to whom we already owe a great debt 
of gratitude for many good things in Shakspere 
criticism. Mr. Dowden’s position and reputa- 
tion for scholarship have occasioned high ex- 
pectations regarding the quality of his work ; 
and these are not disappointed. It is an at- 
tempt—the best yet made in English—to con- 
struct the character of the poet Shakspere from 
his work ; to answer for us those questions 
which we instinctively ask about the personal 
traits of an author, and which we have so 
scanty historical details for answering when 
asked about our prince of poets. Nor can this 





*SHaksPereE: a Crrricat Stupy or nis Mrxp anp ART. 
By Edward Dowden, LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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work be stigmatized, as many attempts of the 
kind have been, as “sign-post criticism.” 
Although popular in character, it proceeds on 
the methods of the most exact scholarship. 
From the creations of the artist we are led to 
an understanding of his mind, and then back 
to a study of his works in the light of his 
character. 

Two views of the character of Shakspere 
have been held. The more common one re- 
gards him as a prudent business man, who 
“wrote plays about which he did not greatly 
care, acquired property about which he cared 
much”; retired to Stratford with a good prop- 
erty and the right to bear the arms of a gen- 
tleman ; became a prominent burgess of his 
native town ; married his two daughters well, 
and “died with the happy consciousness of 
having gained a creditable and substantial 
position in the world.” The other view M. 
Taine has presented in his brilliant “ History of 
English Literature.” According to him, Shak- 
spere was “an extraordinary species of mind” 
to whose development “ circumstances and ex- 
ternals contributed but little’; a man of 
“almost superhuman passions”; “a nature 
poetical, immoral, inspired, superior to reason 
by the sudden revelation of its seer’s passions”; 
“heedless of conscience”; “ sensitive to every 
touch of pleasure”; “by the mere force of 
his overflowing imagination he escaped, like 
Goethe, the perils of an overflowing imagina- 
tion ; in depicting passion, he succeeded, like 
-Goethe, in deadening passion ; the fire did not 
break out in his conduct, because it found 
issue in his poetry.” 

With neither of these views does Professor 
Dowden agree ; or, rather, neither is regarded 
as a complete statement of the fact, although 
the first contains at least a grain of truth. 
Shakspere like all his Elizabethan contempo- 
raries, thought much of the physical basis of 
life, and considered it worth his while to be 
prosperous. But in this practical man of busi- 
ness, alive to his own material interests and 
intensely conscious of the natural ties of life, 
we have only a partial view of the real Shak- 
spere. There is another side to his character. 
He could depict, and therefore undoubtedly 
knew by personal experience, absolute aban- 
donment and self-surrender to passion and to 
brooding meditation. Shakspere lived in two 


worlds—one limited, practical, positive ; the 
other an ideal world of psychical experiences, 








opening into two infinites—an infinite of 
thought and an infinite of passion. It is not 
safe tov rigidly to interpret Shakspere’s dra- 
matic characters as parts of himself, yet Pro- 
fessor Dowden finds in three of the personages 
of the plays the elements of the poet’s own 
character. These three are Henry V., Hamlet, 
and Romeo. Henry V. is the practical man of 
business, the eminently sane man, with broad 
and deep convictions as to how the noblest 
success in life may be achieved. We know 
that Shakspere would have tried to live this 
life had there not been a side to his character 
which acknowledges a closer affinity to Hamlet 
than to Henry V. Hamlet’s madness Shak- 
spere in some degree shared. Hamlet broods 
too intensely over the great problem of exist- 
ence ; he is too metaphysical, too little bound 
to material interests. Over these same prob- 
lems Shakspere brooded ; towards this same 
insanity Shakspere was inclined; and his 
brooding, thoughtful nature needed constantly 
to be checked and controlled by his practical 
nature. Romeo is an intense nature, unprac- 
tical and insane in another direction; too 
much affection has made him lose sight of the 
practical needs and limitations of life ; his is 
the insanity of passion. Shakspere was also 
a man of deep affections and strong passions ; 
he feared that he too might become a Romeo. 
This problem occupied his mind for years, and 
found expression in “Romeo and Juliet,” at 
what precise point ought a discreet regard for 
another soul to check itself and say, “Thus 
far towards complete union will I advance, 
but here it is prudentto stop”? And his reply 
to the problem in regard to the two lovers, 
Romeo and Juliet, seems to be, “ It would have 
been better if they had surrendered their 
lives to each other less rapturously, less abso- 
lutely.” 

We must believe that in the main Shak- 
spere’s practical sane self controlled and tri- 
umphed over his unpractical self. The insan- 
ity of passion first came up in his life and was 
first controlled. “Romeo and Juliet” was 
published before “Henry V.” Afterwards 
came the insanity of meditation expressed in 
“Hamlet.” Finally, the “Tempest” would 
lead us to believe that he attained a settled 
repose of character by conquering the brood- 
ing madness as well. Prospero breaks his 
wand, abandons his magic, and returns to his 
lost dukedom at Stratford-on-Avon. 
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Professor Dowden’s criticisms of the plays 
as connected with the growth of the poet’s 
mind and art are especially valuable. Much 
light is thrown on many points by this method 
of treatment. By determining the chronology 
of the plays, and classifying them in relation 
to the poet’s life, his purpose is often made ap- 
parent where otherwise we might be left in 
doubt. 

Two or three little matters of interest must be 
noticed before we take leave of this entertain- 
ing volume. It is especially pleasing to find 
our American critics mentioned by an English 
authority with that degree of respect to which 
they are entitled. Along with German and 
French authorities we noticed quotations from 
Hudson, Furness, Grant White, Lowell, Emer- 
son, and Whitman. The spelling of the poet’s 
name here adopted, although not the one most 
common in the editions of the plays published 
during his lifetime and since, is the one de- 
termined upon by Mr. Furnival, from the evi- 
dence of the poet’s will and other documents, 
as that used by Shakspere himself. There 
has been a fashion in the spelling of our great 
poet’s name as in all other things. At first it 
set towards Shakespeare, then towards Shake- 
spear, then towards Shakspeare, then towards 
Shakespeare again ; now, finally, a tendency 
‘may be noticed towards the spelling recom- 
mended by Mr. Furnival and adopted by 
Professor Dowden. This spelling was also 
used by Charles Knight in his edition of the 
poet’s works, by the editors of the Leopold 
“ Shakspere,” and by Mrs. Cowden-Clarke in 
her “ Shakspere Concordance.” 

What is said on page 368 of Professor 
Dowden’s work concerning the authorship of 
“Henry VIII.” by which it appears that 
Shaksperian scholars are pretty well agreed 
that Fletcher wrote a large part of the play, 
will lay a new burden of proof on Judge 
Holmes ; for it appears that the passages in 
this play on which the Judge especially relies 
as proving that Bacon wrote Shakspere’s 
works, are in those scenes which Professor 
Dowden cites as unquestionably Fletcher’s. 
Are we now to have a book proving the Ba- 
conian authorship of Fletcher’s as well as of 
Shakspere’s plays? Probably as valid and 
convincing arguments could be brought for- 
ward in support of such a theory as Judge 
Holmes has adduced in support of his opinion. 
Tn fact, we ought to regard it as already settled 





by the Judge; forhas he not shown that Ba- 
con did write Fletcher’s parts of “Henry 
VII.” ? CraRrENCE L. Dean. 








HAMMOND ON SOMNAMBULISM, ETC.* 





This is simply a new edition of the author’s 
work on “Spiritualism and Other Causes and 
Conditions of Nervous Derangement ” (1876). 
He says : 

“ A book published in 1876 having for the last two 
years been out of print, I have taken the opportunity 
afforded by the demund for a new edition—which 
would long ago have been complied with but for the 
stress of other engagements—to thoroughly revise 
the work, and while adding largely to the sub- 
jects now considered, to make it'more homogeneous 
by omitting everything specially relating to spir- 
itualism.” 

In the brief preface from which the above 
extract is taken, he continues : 

“The interesting conditions of which the present 
volume treats are being very attentively studied both 
in this country and Europe, and ought to be brought 
to the knowledge of the general reader. They are 
the fields upon which the miracle-worker expends 
his most energetic labor ; for he knows something 
of the forms under which they are manifested, and 
he also knows that by making adroit use of them he 
can deceive thousands of innocent but ignorant peo- 
ple to his own advantage and that of any system 
which requires miracles for its establishment or 
aggrandizement. As a knowledge of the conditions 
in question becomes more diffused, the ability to 
work miracles will be correspondingly diminished ; 
and in the hope of contributing to these ends this 
little book is written.” 

Such is the account given by the author 
himself, of the origin and design of the present 
work. It is divided into seven chapters, with 
titles as follows: I. Certain Conditions of 
Nervous Derangement. II. Some Phases of 
Hysteria. III. Another Phase of Hysteria. 
IV. The Hysteroid Affections—Catalepsy, Ec- 
stasy, and Hystero-Epilepsy. V. Stigmatiza- 
tion. VI. Supernatural Cures. VII. Some of 
the Causes which lead to Sensorial Deception 
and Delusional Beliefs. 

The portion of the work relating to natural 
and artificial somnambulism is an interesting 
collection of cases, but with no very serious— 
or at least successful—attempt to explain the 
phenomena involved. The author says: 

“Now, after this survey of some of the principal 

*On Certain Conprrions oF Nervous DERANGEMENT, 
SoMNAMBULISM, Hypnotism, Hysteria, HysTzrom Arrsc- 


Tions, ETc. By William A. Hammond, M.D. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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phenomena of natural and artificial somnambulism, 
are we able to determine in what their condition 
essentially consists? I am afraid we shall be obliged 
to answer this question in the negative, and mainly 
for the reason that with all the study which has been 
given to the subject, we are not yet sufficiently well 
acquainted with the normal functions of the nervous 
system to be in a position to pronounce with defi- 
niteness on their aberrations. Nevertheless, the mat- 
ter is not one of which we are wholly ignorant. We 
have some important data upon which to base our 
investigations into the philosophy of the condition 
in question, and inquiry, even if leading to erroneous 
results, at least promotes reflection and discussion, 
and may in time carry us to absolute truth.” 

The mind is said by Dr. Hammond to be “a 
force developed by nervous action.” He draws 
a distinction quite commonly made in classi- 
fying mental operations, that is, between those 
of which the subject is conscious and those of 
which the subject is unconscious. To this lat- 
ter, according to Dr. Hammond, the phenom- 
ena of somnambulism belong. He says : 

“Somnambulism, natural or artificial, appears to 
be a condition in which consciousness is subor- 
dinated to automatism; the subject performs acts of 
which there is no complete consciousness, and often 
none at all. Consequently there is little or no recol- 
lection. There is diminished activity of those parts 
of the nervous system which preside over the facul- 
ties of the mind, while those which are capable of 
acting automatically are unduly exalted in power. 

“The condition is therefore analogous to sleep; 
for in all sleep there is in reality something of som 
nambulism. For the higher mental organs, as the 
sleep is more or less profound, are more or less 
removed from the sphere of action, leaving to the 
others the duty of performing such acts as may be 
required, or even of initiating others not growing 
out of the immediate wants of the system. If this 
quiescent state of the brain is accompanied, as it 
often is in nervous and excitable persons, by an ex- 
alted condition of the spinal cord, we have the higher 
order of somnambulistic phenomena produced, such 
as walking, or the performance of complex and ap- 
parently systematic movements; if the sleep of the 
brain be somewhat less profound, and the spinal 
cord less excitable, the somnambulistic manifesta- 
tions do not extend beyond sleep-talking ; a still less 
degree of cerebral inaction and spinal irritability 
produces simply a restless sleep and.a little mutter- 
ing; and when the sleep is perfectly natural and the 
nervous system of the individual well balanced, the 
movements do not extend beyond changing the posi- 
tion of the head and limbs and turning over in bed. 

“But the actions of the spinal cord—which is, 
I conceive, the organ chiefly controlling the mind in 
somnambulism—are not always automatic in charac- 
ter, as I have endeavored to show in another place.* 
The motions of frogs and of some other animals 





* “The Brain not the Sole Organ of Mind.”—* Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Disease,"’ January, 1876. 





when deprived of their brains exhibit a certain 
amount of intellection or volition. That they are 
not more extensive is probably due to the fact that 
all the organs of the senses, except that of touch, 
have been removed with the brain, and hence the 
mechanism for coming into relation with the exter- 
nal world is necessarily diminished. 

“In profound somnambulism the whole brain is 
probably in a state of complete sleep, the spinal cord 
alone being awake. In partial or incomplete som- 
nambulistic conditions, certain of the cerebral gan- 
glia are not entirely inactive, and hence the indi- 
vidual answers questions, exhibits emotions, and is 
remarkably disposed to be affected by ideag suggested 
by others. The ability to originate trains of thought 
exisis only in very imperfect somnambulistic states.” 
(P. 30 et seg.) 

I have made this long extract partly because 
it contains the author’s explanation of the curi- 
ous phenomena of somnambulism, and partly 
because it contains several partial, and what I 
regard as erroneous, statements. 

I would, first of all, direct attention to the, 
to say the least, awkward expression in which 
it is said “Consciousness is subordinated to 
automatism.” “Consciousness” and “ autom- 
atism ” are here put, in fact and by implication, 
into unnatural and false relations. Voluntary 
action, not “consciousness,” is the natural 
counterpart of “automatism” in the present 
case. The statement we have just quoted from 
Dr. Hammond would seem to imply that au- 
tomatism necessitates the absence of conscious- 
ness, or overrides it. But any one who has 
considered the familiar automatic acts of sneez- 
ing and coughing knows better. The som- 
nambulist, even, is often conscious of what he 
is doing, and within certain narrow limits con- 
sciously directs or controls his movements. It 
is admitted that the contrary seems to be true, 
as a rule, if we are to judge by the absence of 
a memory, on the part of the somnambulist, of 
what he has been doing. 

But it is to the description given of the 
physiology of somnambulism that I would 
particularly direct the attention of the reader. 
Dr. Hammond is correct in saying that som- 
nambulism is “analogous to sleep.” It is in- 
complete sleep, from one point of view. It is 
true also that the brain, as a whole, is in a 
“ quiescent state” during profound sleep. In 
dreaming, or in somnambulism, the brain is 
asleep only in parts. In parts it is awake. 
But this is not Dr. Hammond’s view. He says 
(referring to the state in which the brain is 
during sleep) : 

“If this quiescent state of the brain is accom. 
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panied, as it often is in nervous and excitable per- 
sons, by an exalted condition of the spinal cord, we 
have the higher order of somnambulistic phenomena 
produced, such as walking, or the performance of 
complex and apparently systematic movements,” etc. 
(P. 33.) 

Somnambulism depends on “an exalted con- 
dition of the spinal cord” while the brain is 
“quiescent” or in a state of profound rest. 
The somnambulist is practically in the same 
condition in which he would be if the brain 
had been removed, at least so far as the actions 
performed are concerned. From this view I 
dissent entirely. In the first place, I do not 
see by what means, in this case of Dr. Ham- 
mond’s, the “exalted condition of the spinal 
cord” is produced. There are just two ways 
in which such a condition may be brought 
to pass: either by way of the peripheral 
(sensitive) nerves, which proceed from all sensi- 
tive surfaces and parts of the body to enter the 
gray matter of the cord and medulla, or by the 
excitations, which enter this same gray matter 
by the way of fibres which descend from the 
brain. So far as is known to nerve physiology, 
there are no other directions from which ex- 
citations can come by which the spinal cord 
can be aroused to activity.. Then it must be 
remembered that the cord is not a self-acting, 
self-determining mechanism. It must be ex- 
cited to action, ab extra, or it remains inactive. 
But if the brain is “ quiescent,” the excitation 
to activity cannot come from that source. It 
certainly does not come by the way of the 
peripheral nerves directly to the cord, without 
the interyention of the brain. My own opinion 
is, that in somnambulism the brain is only in 
part asleep. Certain portions are awake and 
in a state of intense activity ; and from these 
excited regions (its cortex) the stimuli pass 
along fibre-systems which extend from the 
cerebral cortex down to the motor mechan- 
isms in the spinal cord, through which, in their 
turn, the muscles are set in action which pro- 
duce the motions involved in the acts of the 
somnambulist. To fully discuss this question, 
however, would require a statement of the 
modern doctrine of localization of function in 
the brain, of the singular peculiarities in blood- 
supply to the brain, and besides, at least the 
statement of certain facts in regard to the 
mechanism and modes of action of subordinate 
parts of the nervous system, for which I have 
no space in the present brief notice. But all 
that is known would go to make clear that 





limited parts of the brain may be awake and 
active, while others are asleep; that certain 
parts of the brain may be in a condition of 
hyperemia, and hence active, while others 
may be at the same time in a state of relative 
anzemia, and hence of inactivity, as in sleep; 
finally, that the acts of the somnambulist im- 
peratively require that the spinal cord must be 
excited from the brain, and hence that it is not 
in the “quiescent state” asserted by Dr. 
Hammond. 

Dr. Hammond’s explanation is not in accord 
with the facts of somnambulism, nor with 
those of nerve physiology ; in short, it is not 
correct. The subsequent chapters are very in- 
teresting, especially in those parts which are 
descriptive. From this point of view the book 
is as exciting as fiction. With the explanations 
given of the curious phenomena described, I 
could seldom agree, either as adequate or 
correct. But the fascinating style of the au- 
thor, and the interesting and curious histories 
given make this work one of the most readable 
with which I have recently met. 

J. S. Jewett. 








THE CHINESE QUESTION.* 





If Mr. Seward had set out with a strong 
and simple creed and aimed every blow to 
its establishment, his book would have been 
much more effective reading than it is. Sup- 
pose he-had made “ Buyers’ Rights” his war- 
ery, and had battled for consumers’ claims as 
being of equal worth with producers’ pre- 
rogatives, maintaining that Government has 
no more right to check a fountain of cheap 
labor than to plug up a flowing well of petro- 
leum: then his book would have been—what 
it is not now—very interesting by its own 
qualities, beside being—what it is—highly 
worthy of attention from its subject and the 
facts which it sets forth. 

Mr. Seward evidently has no clear theory 
on political economy, or if he have any he 
has tried to suppress it in order to keep his 
aim single to the point of opposing the anti- 
Chinese movement in politics. He is so anx- 
ious to build his house that he neglects the 
foundation. He is so anxious to protect the 
Chinese that he fears to antagonize any ele- 
ment not yet pronounced against them. Espe- 





* CHINESE IMMIGRATION, IN ITs SoctaL AND EconomIcaL 
Aspects. By George F. Seward, late United States Minister 
to China. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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cially does he carefully avoid giving offense 
to those who believe in what is called “ pro- 
tection to American industry,” and in fact 
goes so far as to profess that doctrine himself 
(page 194), which note of course makes a 
discord with any defense of “Chinese cheap 
labor.” 

‘Weighted with these difficulties, our author 
first toils effectually to show that Mongolian 
labor has been, is, and may yet be of incal- 
culable advantage to the region where it is 
available, and next hastens to prove that it 
does not and can not amount to much after 
all. He apologizes where he might better 
fight. He pleads earnestly that the things 
charged against John Chinaman are not so 
dreadfully bad after all—that he does not 
cheapen wages very much—that he does not 
turn his hand to every branch of labor which 
is crying aloud for help—that he does not save 
and send home any great proportion of the 
wages fund which his white rivals would spend 
in drink—that he is not coming over in such 
numbers as need give us much fear (or hope) 
regarding the quantity and quality of our 
hired help during this and the next gener- 
ation. 

From this it will appear that Mr. Seward’s 
gun is the fowling-piece rather than the rifle, 
and scatters a good deai. But this criticism 
only applies to about one-half the book. The 
other half—or nearly half—is of the greatest 
value; for it is entirely made up df well- 
selected extracts from testimony given before 
the Congressional Commissions and from other 
sources. Here for the first time the vast mass 
of these documents has been digested and 
brought within public reach in an available 
form. Both sides of the moot questions are 
presented, and the whole is of the greatest 
interest and value. Every one should read it. 

Mr. Seward’s object being to deprecate hos- 
tility to the Chinese in America, he argues in 
favor of that object with much persuasive 
force. As an appeal to every principle of 
justice, humanity, and philanthropy, his plead- 
ing is irresistible. He begins by showing that 
the grossest falsehoods and libels have been 
uttered by those opposed to the immigration. 
This he does by comparing their utterances 
with proven facts. In 1876 an address to 
Congress, endorsed by the Governor of Cali- 
fornia and the Mayor of San Francisco, set 
forth that there were 200,000 Chinese in the 





State and 75,000 in the city; and the counsel 
employed to present the anti-Chinese memo- 
rial to Congress represented that the increase 
during that year had been 18,000 and that 
the ratio of this increase was annually aug- 
menting. And Senator Sargent said in 1879 
that there were more Chinamen than there 
were voters in California, and that they were 
increasing enormously year by year and 
month by month. One year later comes 
along the United States census of 1880, which 
demonstrates that there were even then only 
105,000 Mongolians in the whole United 
States; only 75,000 in California, and only 
22,000 in San Francisco, against a total popu- 
lation in the State of 827,000 and an actual 
vote of 165,000. This absurd bugbear, thus 
summarily disposed of, was constructed for 
party purposes, and does not deserve great 
attention, except as showing the animus of 
the “anti-coolie” movement, and as throw- 
ing discredit on all the wild talk of the Sand- 
Lot shriekers. 

The most valuable and convincing part of 
Mr. Seward’s book is that giving an account. 
of the vast achievements of Chinese labor in 
California—the building of railways, the rec- 
lamation of swamp lands, and the making 
possible the manufacture of many and vari- 
ous articles of necessary use, which manu- 
facture was quite impossible under the system 
of employing scanty, lazy, unstable, freakish, 
intractable, dissipated, “ white” labor. 

One of the witnesses before the Congres- 
sional Commission goes so far as to say: “In 
my opinion, the aggregate product of the 
wealth produced by Chinamen is equal to our 
mines, including the mines of Nevada and 
Dakota. Probably they produce sixty, eighty, 
or ninety millions a year in wealth.” By this 
he doubtless means that the railways built 
and lands reclaimed by Chinese labor make 
possible the production of such values—not 
that 100,000 Chinamen absolutely produce 
and deliver $600, $800, or $900 each, as net 
output of their toil. 

The most graphic and thrilling part of the 
book is the portion where the author gives, 
with studied moderation, the narrative of the 
cruelties, outrages, and indignities heaped 
upon the childish strangers. The villainies 
practiced against them under the name of 
law, and the crimes committed against them 
outside of law, are enough to make the blood 
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boil. Among the former may be rer the 
tax of four dollars a month levied upon Chinese 
miners (and them only), and collected, with 
violence, terror, and torture, from defénseless 
and unresisting workers in places too poor for 
“white” men to operate. Among the latter 
offenses we commend the terrible account on 
page 41. A company of Chinese purchased 
some claims, turned a stream, formed a quiet 
settlement, spent a large amount of money, 
and met with well-earned success. One dark 
night seven armed white men -attacked the 
Chinese with fire-arms and drove them away, 
plundered the stores, burned all the buildings, 
and squatted on the spot as proprietors of the 
whole claim by right of possession. Legal 
proceedings were tried by some white friends; 
but as the laws of California do not allow a 
Chinaman to testify in court, they failed— 
the assailants remained in possession of the 
property, and the original workers were forced 
to depart, beggared and in debt. 

Regarding the non-intercourse between the 
Chinese lion and the California lamb, there 
can be no doubt that it exists. They do 
not lie down together except in the cases 
where the lamb, having eaten the lion, pro- 
ceeds to digest him. But the question re- 
‘mains, Why does the repulsion exist, and to 
which party is it chargeable? In answer to 
this, Mr. Seward quotes at length some most 
humane, gentle, deprecatory words of a Chi- 
nese gentleman long resident in California, 
showing a disposition which may be called 
(ironically or otherwise) truly Christian. Here 
are some quotations which sum up his conclu- 
sions: 

“But if the religion of Jesus really teaches the 
fear of Heaven, how does it come that the people of 
your honorable country trample upon and hate the 
race which Heaven loves, the Chinese? Should 
not this be called rebellion against Heaven? And 
how is it possible to receive this as the religion of 
Heaven? #* * We affirm that the people 
of your honorable country dislike the Chinese be- 
cause they see the plain appearance and the patched 
clothes of our poor, and do not think how many 
among us they could respect and love. * 
Now why is it that when our people come to your 
country, instead of being welcomed with respect 
and kindness, they are, on the contrary, treated 
with contempt and evil? It happens even that 
many lose their lives at the hands of lawless 
wretches. Yet, although there are Chinese wit- 
nesses of crime, their testimony is rejected. * * 
Now, what injury have we Chinese done to your 
honorable people that they should thus turn upon 





us and make us drink the cup of wrong even to its 
last poisonous dregs?” 

As Mr. Seward says regarding this, “ We 
hold them at arm’s length and then throttle 
them because they will not approach nearer 
to us.” 

Now, turning from San Francisco, which 
seems to be decidedly anti-Chinese, to Chicago, 
which has as yet given no sign of any settled 
convictions regarding the matter, we will take 
the liberty of supplementing Mr. Seward’s 
narratives with the story of a tragedy which 
happened to be personally observed by the 
writer of this article, and which will remind 
some readers of the story of Inkle and Yarico, 
told by Steele in the “ Spectator.” 

Mong Fong was a Chinaman who came 
some years ago to Chicago, where (in 1876) I 
became acquainted with him as a witness in 
a law case. He was a tall, fine-looking fel- 
low, and had sacrificed his pig-tail, and in 
fact had adopted American dress and manners 
as far as he could; probably fondly imagining 
that no one could distinguish him from men 
not Mongolians. At that time he was em- 
ployed by a well-known manufacturing firm, 
and had, by industry, honesty, intelligence, 
and thrift, worked his way up into a position 
of some trust. He had also obtained some 
education, and wrote his name for me both in 
Chinese and English, which autograph I have 
now before me. He evidently had some of 
the best and brightest attributes of manliness 
in him. Mong Fong fell in love with an 
American woman, and was accepted by her 
(whether in joke or earnest I know not), and 
the day was set for their marriage. The poor 
fellow boasted of his happiness, and, after the 
manner of his own country, made sundry pres- 
ents to his friends and fellow-workmen, and 
invited them to the wedding feast. The day 
came, and the hour came and passed, but the 
promised bride did not come. Either her 
friends had laughed or scared her out of the 
idea, or else she had all along been accept- 
ing the stranger’s presents and attentions only 
by way of a joke. However this may have 
been, it was no joke for the luckless Mong 
Fong. He could not bear to face the disap- 
pointment and the ridicule to which his mis- 
take must expose him. He went to his lonely 
room, locked his door, lay down on his bed, 
and shot himself. A mound in the Potter’s 
Field was his only monument, and a jocular 
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paragraph in next morning’s papers his only 
epitaph. 

So went out his gentle, inoffensive, hope- 
ful, useful life. He had cut himself loose 
from the civilization to which he was born, 
had grasped at that which he thought to be 
stronger and better, only to find that his out- 
stretched hand was beaten back with a cruel 
blow; for the “ white” race would have none 
of him. 

His efforts and their result seem to me a 
touching illustration of the whole matter of 
Chinese immigration. 

JosepH KIRKLAND. 








MR. WHITTIER’S NEW VOLUME.* 





A recent biographer of Wordsworth points 
out that all of that poet’s best pieces were 
produced within a period of about twenty 
years; after which period, though he con- 
tinued to write nearly to the end of his life, it 
was with a “stiffening brain,” producing verses 
from which it was sadly evident the inspira- 
tion had departed. Wordsworth’s orderly and 
quiet life, protracted to the age of eighty, fur- 
nishes a wholesome contrast to those feverish 
contemporaries among, whom it was the fashion 
for a poet to be an old man at thirty; yet in the 
early lapse of his poetic powers (though we 
think this somewhat overstated by his biogra- 
pher) there is a painful contrast to the surpris- 
ing instances of poetic rejuvenescence shown 
in our day by the poets of France, England, 
and America. Bryant performed some of his 
most arduous and successful literary work in 
the last of his eight decades; the aged Victor 
Hugo continues to produce poems worthy of 
his great genius; there are no signs of feeble- 
ness or of “stiffening brain” in the later vol- 
umes of Longfellow, Holmes, Tennyson, or 
in the more recent one of Whittier that so 
worthily completes the collections which the 
past few months have given us from the most 
venerated living poets of our tongue. Itisa 
scantiness of quantity, more than any falling 
off in quality, that hints of advancing years. In 
the one hundred pages of Mr. Whittier’s new 
volume, there are but eighteen short pieces, 
besides a few Sonnets, Inscriptions, Oriental 
Maxims, etc. Many of these poems are famil- 
iar to the readers of the “ Atlantic Monthly”; 


* Tux Krive’s Missive, AND Orner Poems. By John Green- 
leaf Whittier. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 














but seyeral of them are new, and those which 
are not new are invested with a fresh interest 
by their appearance in this collection. The 
one whiclr gives it its title, “The King’s Mis- 
sive,” is a ballad, originally written for Os- 
good’s “Memorial History of Boston,” des- 
cribing a memorable incident in the annals 
of that city —the release of the Quakers con- 
fined in Boston jail by Governor Endicott, to 
whom the King’s order or missive was brought 
by Samuel Shattuck, a banished Quaker, and 
the interview between Shattuck and the Gov- 
ernor in the latter’s residence. The ballad is 
given with much force, and with that fine 
spirit of mingled wrathfulness and forgiveness 
which marks the Quaker poet’s treatment of 
such themes. “St. Martin’s Summer” (the 
name given in some parts of Europe to our 
season of Indian Summer) has the perfect 
sweetness and the pensiveness of tone which 
are largely the secret of the poet’s hold on 
our affections. This poem suggests, though 
only by resemblance, not by imitation, the one 
which Whittier wrote on his Fiftieth Birthday; 
but even the latter has nothing more melodi- 
ous than these stanzas: 
“My autumn time and Natare’s hold 
A dreamy tryst together, 


And, both grown old, about us fold 
The golden-tissued weather. 


“ T lean my heart against the day, 
To feel its bland caressing; 
I will not let it pass away 
Before it leaves its blessing. 
* * * 


“ O stream of life, whose swifter flow 
Is of the end forewarning, 
Methinks thy sundown afterglow 
Seems less of night than morning! 


“ Old cares grow light; aside I lay 
The doubts and fears that troubled; 
The quiet of the happy day 
Within my soul is doubled.” 

In Whittier, poetic sweetness and Quaker 
mildness soften the stern temper which so 
often breaks out, like the holy wrath of some 
old Hebrew prophet, in denunciation of wrong- 
doing, and which flamed so fiercely in his anti- 
slavery poems. To these qualities must be 
added, when the time shall have come for any 
complete survey, a vein of mysticism, a ten- 
dency to religious and spiritual themes, which 
might well excuse the Pythagorean fancy that 
our homely Yankee poet had preéxisted as a 
philosopher among the Hindoos or as a devout 
student of their beautiful and mystic teach- 
ings. In the present volume, “The Dead 


Feast of the Kol-Folk” is Indian in spirit as 
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in subject; and the sonnets and paraphrases 
of Sanscrit translations are further examples 
of the tendency which we have noted. “My 
Trust” and “The Minister’s Daughter” are 
religious in character, but the motive of the 
latter piece borders almost too closely upon 
theologics to make it a happy subject for that 
purely poetical treatment of religious themes 
in which Mr. Whittier excels. In “The 
Khan’s Devil,” a simple Oriental legend be- 
comes a very forcible modern temperance 
story. “The Emancipation Group” and “The 
Jubilee Singers” have something of the old 
anti-slavery ring, but with the undertone of 
bitterness and strife changed to one of peace 
and triumph. The lines to Bayard Taylor, to 
Garrison, to Lydia Maria Child (“ Within the 
Gate”), and to Dr. Holmes (“ Our Autocrat”) 
are full of tender feeling strongly and poetic- 
ally expressed. But best of all the pieces 
whose subjects are personal, if not the best 
piece of poetry in the book, is the majestic 
threnody on Webster, “The Lost Occasion.” 
It has a sustained strength, a noble dignity, 
worthy of its subject — 
“ New England's stateliest type of man, 


In port and speech Olympian, 
. . * 
With powers reserved at need to reach 
The Roman forum's loftiest speech, 
o * * 
And failing only when they tried 
The adamant of the righteous side,”"— 


a striking picture of the grand character whom 
the poet laments: 


“Thou, foiled in aim and hope, bereaved 
Of old friends, by the new deceived, 
Too soon for us, too soon for thee, 
Beside thy lonely Northern sea, 
Where long and low the marsh-lands spread, 
Laid wearily down thy august head. 

* * * 
Above that grave the east winds blow, 
And from the marsh-lands drifting slow 
The sea-fog comes, with evermore 
The wave-wash of a lonely shore. 

* * . 
But where thy native mountains bare 
Their foreheads to diviner air, 
Fit emblem of enduring fame, 
One lofty summit keeps thy name. 
For thee the cosmic forces did 
The rearing of that pyramid, 
The prescient ages shaping with 
Fire, flood, and frost thy monolith ; 
Sunrise and eunset lay thereon 
With hands of light their benison ; 
The stars of midnight panse to set 
Their jewels in its coronet.” 


Mr. Whittier’s writings have never shown 
him to be the possessor of a great amount of 
humor, and there is but little of it in the piece 
called “ Abram Morrison”; though a certain 





quaintness of expression and deft descriptive 
touches redeem it from the commonplace, to 
which it would descend if it depended on that 
element. Many of the poet’s admirers will 
regret that he should have thought it neces- 
sary to include in this collection the “ Voyage 
of the Jettie,” which has, besides such slips as 
the rhyming of “ parcel” with “vessel” and 
“venture” with “enter,” a generally unfin- 
ished air which is at variance with the other- 
wise high artistic character of the work. It 
appears from a note, however, that the piece 
was improvised; and all -will respect the 
grounds of the author’s personal interest in it. 
There is a finely-executed steel portrait of the 
poet, excellent but for what seems a slight 
shade of coldness absent from his photographs; 
and this portrait, with the kindliness and ten- 
derness of the brief but touching Prelude, 
will give the book a genuine personal interest 
to thousands of unseen friends to whom he 
says: 
“T spread a scanty board too late; 
The old-time guests for whom I wait 
Come few and slow, methinks, to-day. 
Ah! who could hear my messages 


Across the dim unsounded seas 
On which so many have sailed away! 


* Come, then, old friends, who linger yet, 
And let us meet, as we have met, 

Once more beneath this low sunshine; 
And grateful for the good we ‘ve known, 
The riddles solved, the ills outgrown, 

Shake hands upon the border-line. 


* And ye, O younger friends, for whom 
My hearth and heart keep open room, 
Come smiling through the shadows long, 
Be with me while the sun goes down, 
And with your cheerful voices drown 
The minor of my even-song.” 


Francis F. Browne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS, 





Few cultivated people are insensible to the advan- 
tages of a familiarity with English literature and to 
the desirability of its study by young people. Prob- 
ably no other single branch of what is called an 
English education is the source at once of so much 
real culture and such universally recognized accom- 
plishments. It is mainly the fault of writers upon 
this subject that what should be to young people of 
any native sensibility the most delightful of all 
studies is, in most cases, peculiarly hard and repul- 
sive. Dates, names, titles of unfamiliar and unim- 
portant works, dry combinations of biographical 
dictionaries and bibliographical catalogues, have 
been substituted for those more natural and genial 
methods by which the student is led from an 
awakened interest in a particular piece or fragment 
of an author to an increasing knowledge of his 
works, a gradual survey of the whole field of our 
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literature, and an ultimate exploration of the field in 
detail. The first treatment should, of course, be 
descriptive and expository; purely critical and phi- 
losophical treatises, like that of M. Taine, are only 
useful farther on. To this day, the best complete 
hand-book for general use is probably that of Pro- 
fessor Shaw; but much of it needs to be re-written 
in the light of more recent criticism and research, 
and its character limits it mainly to advanced read- 
ers. For young students, Abby Sage Richardson’s 
“Familiar Talks on English Literature” (Jansen, 
McClurg & Co.) serves a most useful purpose. It is 
“a manual embracing the great epochs of English 
literature from the English conquest of Britain, 449, 
to the death of Walter Scott, 1832.” The “talks” 
are given in an easy and familiar style, with frequent 
illustrative citations from authors under discussion, 
and such leading facts concerning their lives as may 
aid in interpreting their genius and determining their 
position. The dates of births and deaths are given 
in the margin, where they best serve their purposes 
of reference without diverting attention from the 
narrative. To awaken an interest in the great works 
of our literature, rather than to pronounce judgment 
upon them, has evidently been the object of the 
author; but some general estimates are, of course, 
called for, and these are in the main judicious and 
well-founded. The amount of space to be given to 
various authors, and the selections to be made from 
their works, are doubtless matters upon which no 
two compilers could be expected to agree. It would 
undoubtedly have struck Carlyle as very odd that 
but two dozen lines should be given to Burns, while 
twice as many are given to John Gay, nearly three 
times as many to John Lyly, and more than four times 
as many to Tom Moore. The selections of charac- 
teristic pieces from Burns, too, are curiously con- 
trasted by Taine’s declaration that ‘‘ The Jolly Beg- 
gars” is his masterpiece. But these are matiers on 
which there is no end to differences of taste; and 
critical estimates, as we have said, are not the pur- 
poses of this volume. Its value as a compendium is 
increased by an appendix giving specimens from 
early English writers with translations, and also lists 
of Bible translations, of the Poets Laureate, and of 
Shakspeare’s plays and Scott’s novels in chrono- 
logical order. There is also a very full and con- 
venient index. 


HARDLY any period of history is better suited to 
treatment as an “ Epoch” than that of Frederick the 
Great, forming, as it does, a distinct transition be- 
tween two periods so widely contrasted as those of 
Louis XIV. and the French Revolution. The career 
of Frederick the Great almost precisely fills up this 
gap, while in the field of thought and literature it 
nearly coincides with the age of Rousseau and Vol- 
taire, which prepared the way for the great revolu- 
tionary epoch. Moreover, while the chief interest 
centers around the great sovereign himself, yet the 
events of his reign lead necessarily to the considera- 
tion of events so widely separated as Braddock’s de. 
feat and the battle of Plassey. Mr. Longman’s treat- 
ise, like all the books of this series of “ Epochs of 
Modern History” (Charles Scribner’s Sons), is both 





interesting and accurate. It is illustrated with ex- 
cellent maps and plans of the most important battle 
fields; and—a point of the first importance in this 
reign—the military history is well and clearly nar- 
rated. The real grounds of justification for the inva- 
sion of Silesia are very well stated, while the King 
is noways excused for his bad faith and unscrupu- 
lousness. His share in the partition of Poland is 
heartily condemned, but not, we think, made suffi- 
ciently conspicuous. Catherine was bad enough, but 
Frederick is admitted to have been the chief instiga- 
tor of that transaction. 


THE growing tendency which readers of “ Ouida” 
have noticed in her books toward moralizing on the 
motives and passions which govern and move human- 
ity is shown most strongly in her latest work, “A 
Village Commune,” just published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Ce. It has no plot, and shows but little of 
her dramatic force. It reads like a history; and 
seems to need only exact location to be the annals 
of an oppressed and down-trodden people. The 
author has made a thorough study of Italian charac- 
ter, particularly among the poorer classes. The 
characters of the story are apparently drawn from 
life; and if they are not real flesh and blood, they are 
certainly not automata. The reader feels all the 
sympathy for the sufferings of “Carmelo” and 
“Viola” that would be possible in the case of actual 
people. The book is quite free from what is most 
objectionable in many of the author’s works, and is 
pervaded by that kindly feeling for poor human- 
ity and for helpless brute-life that has made her 
“* Dog of Flanders ” one of the most pathetic sketches 
in our language. Clearly the book is written with 
a motive, and one which the writer has much at 
heart. She says in her appendix: “I cannot think 
to make you care for these people as I care for them 
—I, who know that they see their radiant sun for- 
ever through a mist of tears; who know that their 
hard-won bread is eaten with the gall of fear and 
oppression tainting the sour crust. * * I want 
people to get these facts I have narrated well into 
their minds. * * I know the Italian people well; 
I mean the poor and laboring people; I am attached 
to them for their iovableness, their infinite natural 
intelligence, their wondrous patience; they are a 
material of which much might be made.” 


Tue “Servant-girl question,” which male cynics 
have asserted forms the regular subject of conversa- 
tion among nine-tenths of American women who are 
housekeepers, is becoming also the subject of their 
literary ventures. It is a topic on which they have 
no lack of something to say—as is evidenced by Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford’s volume, just published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The sufferings of ladies 
who are obliged to employ “help” are bemoaned 
with a poignancy which that class will no doubt 
freely commend; but the discussion of a remedy is 
naturally a subject of much more practical import- 
ance. The three suggestions under this head are not 
specially new, but are perhaps the best that this vex- 
ing question can afford. The training-school plan, 
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while it would doubtless result in the increased 
efficiency of a few servants, would not remedy the 
insufficient supply which seems to be the evil most 


complained of. To make service more alluring by | 


more considerate treatment is certainly commend- 
able, but would no more affect the real trouble in the 
case, since it is as certain as anything can be that no 
young girl—much less an American girl—will in 
our day “work out” if she can help it, no matter 
how spiritualizing and delicate may be the attentions 
heaped upon her. The suggestion fo call John 
Chinaman to the rescue is the one of most practical 
force; and if Mrs. Spofford can only devise some 
feasible method of carrying it into execution, she will 
do more to solve the problem than can be accom- 
plished by any amount of lamentation. 


In speaking of a little book called “ New England 
Bygones” a few months ago, THE Dra suggested 
that the author of those sketches—“ E. H. Arr”— 
ought to give us more from the same field. This 
she has since done, in ‘‘ Old-Time Child-Life,” pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott & Co. All readers who 
recall a New England childhood will find it, we 
think, a delightful little volume. The sketches have 
a charming freshness and naturalness, and carry one 
back to old-time scenes as does the perfume of some 
sweet old-fashioned flower. “E. H. Arr,” we have 
already mentioned, are the initials of Mrs, E. A. 
Rollins, of Philadelphia. 


Tue author of “ Browsing Among Books,” Abba 
Goold Woolson, has collected a small volume of 
essays and sketches, the one mentioned forming the 
title of the book. They are written in a sprightly, 
polished style, and have a wide range of subjects— 
from “Cats” and “ Duds” to “Our Modern Winters” 
and “Good-Will towards Men.” The essay on Books 
—a subject, one would think, already pretty thor- 
oughly browsed over—has more freshness than might 
have been supposed from the title. The “Even- 
ing’s Adventure at the Deacon House” is an exciting 
sketch — perhaps the best in the book; though the 
account of ‘‘ Taking a Turkish Bath,” in a different 
vein, is cleverly written. The work is published by 
Roberts Brothers. 


Mr. Geo. H. Exuts has recently published in 
book form the lectures on “The Duties of Woman,” 
delivered in London last winter by Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe, a distinguished English philosophic 
and philanthropic writer and lecturer. The present 
volume is evidently a contribution to the ‘‘ woman’s 
movement,” with which- Miss Cobbe is prominently 
identified. She is, however, no rash “reformer,” but 
rather acalm and philosophic thinker, with a health- 
ful conservatism underlying her views of woman’s 
rights and duties. These lectures have many wise 
and thoughtful passages, and may be read with profit 
by all women, whether they sympathize with the 
** movement” in their behalf or not. 


Tue “ Longfellow Birthday Book” which Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. have just issued has a very fine 





new portrait of Mr. Longfellow in profile, and a gen- 
eral neatness and attractiveness which entitle it to 
become a favorite birthday gift-book. There is a 
characteristic extract for each day in the year, with 
a longer passage and a dainty engraving at the be- 
ginning of each month. The binding is especially 
tasteful. 


UNDER the somewhat lurid title of “Glimpses 
through the Cannon-Smoke,” J. R. Osgood & Co. 
have issued a collection of sketches, sixteen in num- 
ber, by Mr. Archibald Forbes, the somewhat famous 
war-correspondent of the London press. Most of the 
sketches have been printed in newspapers, but their 
spirited style gives them in collected form a certain 
interest for those fond of tales of war and danger— 
though not all the pieces are of a military cliaracter. 


A BooK of a spicy anecdotical character has just 
been published by D. Lothrop & Co. with the title 
“‘Chips from the White House.” It is made up of 
selections from the speeches, conversations, diaries, 
letters, and other writings of all the Presidents of the 
United States, from Washington to (and including) 
Garfield. Rev. J. Chaplin is the compiler of the 
work. 








CONTRIBUTORS’ NOTES. 





AN UNPARDONABLE LITERARY SIN. 


It is not plagiarism that I mean, but an evil more 
serious because infinitely more common. The pla- 
giarist is contemptible enough, but he does little real 
harm to anyone but himself. He is a fraud certain 
to be detected, a thief who can never escape with his 
stolen goods. His crime carries with it his inevita- 
ble exposure and punishment. But a literary bor- 
rower who has not brains enough nor conscience 
enough to use what he borrows without mutilating 
it, is a greater curse to his victims than a downright 
literary thief. The latter makes one suffer the nega- 
tive injustice of being deprived of a portion of the 
credit of having said something; the former makes 
one appear to say things he never said, and never 
wished to say, and would revolt from saying. Most 
authors are sensitive as to the treatment of their 
literary children. Like the anxious mother before 
King Solomon, they would sooner renounce all claim 
to their progeny than see them hacked to pieces. 
And they have a right to be sensitive. They are the 
accommodating party; and the person who borrows 
their language assumes all risk of protecting what 
he borrows from injury at his hands. To change a 
syllable or a letter or a comma even, in a quotation, 
is an outrage. What, then, shall we think of those 
who change whole words and phrases—even in 
poetry, where to knock out a word is often as ruin- 
ous as to throw a hammer through a window! The 
prevalence of this sort of ruthlessness passes the be- 
lief of those not accustomed to noticing it. From 
a tolerable familiarity with books as they appear, I 
assert that garbling is the rule, and correct quotation 
the exception. It is not confined, either, to “trashy” 
works; many of the better class of books are simply 
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shocking in this respect. Opening a fresh work on 
English literature, I find gross errors in nearly every 
quotation with which I am most familiar. Words 
are left out, or others substituted for them, with the 
most frightful consequences to both sense and 
rhythm. In some cases a rhyming word is broken 
off from its place at the end of a line and made to 
crowd itself into the beginning of the next one. 
And this in quotations from the best pieces of stand- 
ard English poets—and in a pretentious and other- 
wise excellent work on English literature. Opening 
another fine-looking book, fresh from the press, I 
find, on the very first page I look at, one of the most 
familiar lines of “ Locksley Hall,” with its words 
changed and its back broken in this way: 

“ Better half a year of Europe 

Than a cycle of Cathay.” 
And this, we are calmly informed, is what “one 
might gay with Zmerson”! The author of a bright 
little book just published, who is said to be “one of 
the most brilliant of American writers,” wishing to 
quote a couple of well-known lines, guesses at them 
in this reckless fashion : 
“ Who sweeps a floor as to God's praise 
Makes that and the action fine * — 
a mutilation of the structure as well as sense of the 
poem which can be appreciated only by restoring 
the complete stanza as “holy George Herbert” 
wrote it: 3 
“ A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine; 
Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 

Makes that and the action fine.” 
These instances are no worse than innumerable 
others within my observation. I venture the state- 
ment that the cause is in every case the same: lazi- 
ness and shiftlessness on the part of the quoter. It 
is an offense for which no excuse can be received. 
A writer who is too inert to take the trouble to 
verify a quotation has no business to make one. | 
am not speaking, of course, of disputed versions— 
in which cases it is sufficient to quote the rendering 
most approved. It will not do to throw the blame 
on printers or proof-readers; these have sins enough 
of their own to bear. The responsibility must rest 
alone with the one who quotes. The public should 
treat these offenses more seriously. If it may raise 
a hue-and-cry of “Stop thief!” over a petty literary 
larceny, why should it not rebuke these more fre- 
quent acts of lawlessness by making them in com- 
mon esteem, as they are in every moral sense, an 
unpardonable sin in literature? 


A SOUTHERN WOMAN'S VIEWS OF MR. CABLE’S 
“ GRANDISSIMES,”’ 


Oh, how I do long to see some knowing critic 
handle Mr. Cable for his travesty of Creole life! It is 
as unreal as poor Chatterton’s forgeries, and without 
his genius; and the jargon he puts into the mouths 
of his characters is a language that neither man nor 
woman in Louisiana has ever heard or spoken. 
There is one scene — the murder of Clemence in the 
swamp — which is dramatic and full of weird effects ; 
but it is a fancy picture. We have ruffians in 





Louisiana, but young men of good families and cul- 
ture do not haul old negro women—family servants, 
too—into a swamp to hang them for practicing 
Voudou rites. Norare our white women such arrant 
idiots as to believe in and practice these rites, or to 
make such consummate fools of themselves at all 
times that you long to box their ears. Now, Judge 
Tourgee’s ‘‘ Fool’s Errand” is full of unpalatable 
truths; and though we wince a little, we read them, 
and enjoy the brilliancy and logic of the book. But 
Mr. Cable’s book has no such literary or artistic 
merit, and as a chronicle of the times he writes of, 
it is utterly untrustworthy. We can stand a deal of 
dignified fault-finding; but when a novel-writer 
clothes us in motley rags, stands us on our heads in 
impossible positions, and gives us a vernacular that 
a Fiji islander would be ashamed to utter, we stand 
in breathless amazement, and ask who and what he 
is writing about. We can’t protest, for there is not 
truth enough in the pictures to protest against its 
distortion. We don’t wince at the sarcasm, because 
it is pointless. Our only feeling is one of amazement 
that the Northern public can really believe such 
people as the Grandissimes and Nancanous were 
indigenous to the soil of Louisiana in those days 
or in any days. We have read some criticisms on 
the South which made us feel like the little old 
woman in the ballad, whose petticoats the peddler 
‘cut above the knee.” When the doggies barked 
at us we have felt like saying “This is notI;” yet 
all the while we were conscious of our own identity. 
But this peddler has put up a stuffed figure that 
belongs to nothing under heaven or on earth, in 
spite of the label on its forehead. 


AUTHORS AS PUBLISHERS OF THEIK OWN BOOKS. 


As an author of modest accomplishments but un- 
limited prospects, whose chief drawback is the difti- 
culty of securing the codperation of publishers, I 
am keenly interested in the advice Mark Twain 
gives to authors and in the statement of his own ex- 
perience in authorship. He has made, he says, from 
his books $125,000; but this sum ought to be much 
larger; he “had just now discovered that he had 
printed his books on a false basis — that he ought to 
have published the books himself, and paid his 
publishers a percentage for selling them, instead of 
letting them pay him a percentage for writing them. 
He said he had written a novel, and was preparing 
the plates himself, and meant to put it out by hiring 
the publishers, instead of being hired; and that- all 
writers ought to take that position — that the book- 
publisher was the hireling, and not the author; and 
thus many of our young men, who have written 
well and hard, would have been in independent cir- 
cumstances long ago.” Now this is something like! 
I have always felt that the treatment of authors — 
especially young authors — by publishers, was arbi- 
trary and discouraging; and their division of the 
proceeds from sales — ten per cent to the author and 
ninety per cent to themselves — is, to say the least, 
exceedingly illiberal. The proposition to reverse all 


this and make the publisher the “hireling” is cer- 
tainly an agreeable one to contemplate. But a prac- 
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tical difficulty exists in my case, which may not have 
occurred to Mark. How expensive is it, I would like 
to ask him, to “‘hire a publisher”? (I sincerely trust 
this phrase may not come to be applied to aspiring 
authors in the odious sense in which the recommend- 
ation to “hire a hall” is applied to ambitious 
orators.) And what if I have uot the means to do 
this? Toa rich man like Mark Twain, it may be an 
easy thing to publish one’s own books and pay one’s 
hired publisher a percentage for selling them; but 
what is one to do who is not, like him, a capitalist? 
No one has more desire than I, whose MSS. have 
been persistently rejected, for desiring to reduce 
publishers to that “hireling” state which should be 
their true relation to men of genius; and if Mark 
Twain can suggest practicable methods for bringing 
this about, he will deserve to be forever the patron- 
saint of all literary workers. Why can he not found a 
guild or association on the codperative plan, the 
profits from books te go into a common fund, and 
thus some show be given to young and struggling 
writers? His own books are so successful that a 
splendid start could be made with them; and the 
elimination of all publishers except in a hireling 
capacity would not only be soothing to those who, 
like myself, have suffered from their cold inappre- 
ciation, but would, as he has so clearly shown, place 
us all “in independent circumstances” speedily. 


WALT WHITMAN’S “POETRY OF THE FUTURE.” 

“ Meanwhile, democracy waits the coming of its 
bards in silence and in twilight; but ’tis the twilight 
of the dawn.”” So concludes Walt Whitman in his 
“ Poetry of the Future,” after arguing that America 
has produced nothing original, nothing but imita 
tion. Our poetry must be more virile, deal more 
intimately with nature, with democracy, with pas- 
sion; but most of all, our poetry must be “ autoch- 
thonous,” must seek a new form of expression 
peculiarly our own,—must have less of the “surface 
melody” than the “poetry of feudalism.” Perhaps 
if all these propositions were expressed in a little 
clearer English we might be more inclined to agree 
with them; but coming from Whitman, and ex- 
pressed in his peculiar manner, they remind us too 
strongly of his own endeavor to produce “ autouch- 
thonous” poems. He became tired of the surface 
melody of standard English rhythm and tried to pro- 
duce ‘‘ poetry of the future” clad in new form, and 
with results not wholly pleasing to most trained (or 
untrained) ears. To be sure, the form of his poems, 
on careful examination, was found to be not entirely 
new; beth Blake and Tupper (alas, poor Tupper!) 
had endeavored to rescue from forgetfulness the 
dithyrambics of the Hebrew bards. Their success 
was not peculiarly flattering, for most English. 
speaking people cling tenaciously to the idea that 
poets who use the English language must observe its 
laws, grammatical and rhythmical. We don’t sub- 
scribe to the opinion that ‘‘ Whitman is one of the 
greatest men, if not the very greatest man, that the 
world has so far produced.” We don’t believe that 
he has struck a note any more perfect or nearer to 
the poetry of the future than some other American 
poets. Wecannot regard the sweet melody of Long- 





fellow as inferior to his, or more servilely imitative. 
In love of nature and truthfulness of description, we 
think Bryant worthy at least to stand beside any 
American; indeed, we sometimes fancy that Bryant 
will yet be regarded as the typical American. The 
intense humanity of Whittier would seem to be 
democratic enough. In short, so long as Americans 
speak and write English, is it not nonsense to talk 
of their freeing themselves from the laws which 
govern English poetical form, and the traditions 
whieh shape English poetical thought? Growth we 
may look for; revolution we do not expect and do 
not desire. 


A POINT IN THE SHAKESPEARE CONTROVERSY. 

Mr. James Freeman Clarke’s article in the Feb- 
ruary “North American Review,” on the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy, “Did Shakespeare write 
Bacon’s Works?” (which, by the way, is an ad- 
mirable carrying of the war into Africa, and puts 
the partisans of Bacon os. Shakespeare fairly on the 
defensive) suggests a reply to one of the arguments 
for the Baconian origin of the plays not mentioned 
there. In his work on the “ Authorship of Shake- 
speare,” Judge Holmes lays considerable stress on 
the fact that Bacon, who knew all the literary men 
of the day, and was fond of quoting them, nowhere 
mentions Shakespeare. This silence is made to ap- 
pear significant in connection with a theory that Ba- 
con supplied the dramatist with his plays, and there- 
fore knew him to be an imposter. This argument 
might seem to have some weight; but an examina- 
tion of Bacon’s complete works (American reprint of 
Basil Montagu’s edition) shows that Shakespeare 
was not the only literary man of his day thus slighted. 
The three men who, next to Shakespeare, were the 
most prominent in literature, and whose names we 
should most expect to find mentioned by a contem- 
porary, are Marlowe, Spenser, and Ben Jonson. 
Not once does the name of either appear, although 
Jonson is said to have been a particular friend of 
Bacon. The fact is, Bacon had especial reasons for 
quoting the sayings and opinions of his friend Ra- 
leigh, and has preserved for us many interesting 
facts about him. But to make capital out of the 
omission of Shakespeare’s name is going rather far- 
ther than the facts will warrant. 


A HINT TO PUBLISHERS. 


I wish to give all book publishers fair warning 
that one of the first things I intend to do when I be- 
come autocrat of this globe is to reform their method 
of announcing new publications. Under my im- 
proved system, “Now ready,” “Just issued,” and 
similar announcements, when placed at the top of 
an advertisement of a new book, will mean that the 
book is actually published and ready for sale, and 
that if I want it I can get it at the bookstore. At 
present they appear to mean that the book is in con- 
templation, or is under way, or is expected soon, and 
that if I persist in my efforts I may, after badgering 
the clerks for a month or a fortnight, be able to get 
hold of it. This is supposed to be a notion many 
publishers have of “working up an interest” in 
their books; but it might be more correctly called 
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working up an irritation among clerks and buyers. 
In my new empire, clearer distinctions will be made 
between the actual and the possible or probable, in 
matters of this kind. When books are advertised as 
ready they shall be ready “for a fact”; and until 
they are, publishers must be contented with an- 
nouncing them as something they intend to publish, 
or expect to publish, or hope to publish, in the near 
or remote future. 








LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Prizes amounting to $1,500 are offered by D. 
Lothrop & Co. for designs for book covers and illus- 
trations. 


THE second part of Metternich’s Memoirs—Vols. 
III. and [V.—is announced as just ready, by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

In a prefatory note to “The New Nobility,” Mr. 
Forney concedes a good share of the authorship of 
the novel to Mr. W. M. Baker. 


W. M. Griswo tp is the very respectable name 
hidden under the pseudonym of “Q. P. Index,” 
index-maker, of Bangor, Maiv-. 

Tue award of prizes for designs for Prang’s Christ- 
mas cards is: Mr. Vedder, $1,000; Miss Wheeler, 
$500; Mr. Coleman, $500; Miss Emmett, $200. 

Tue “ Longfellow number” of the Boston “ Liter- 
ary World” (Feb. 26th) contains a portrait of the 
poet and some genial papers on his life and works. 


Tue Drat is glad to welcome its younger and 
promising New York contemporary, ‘‘The Critic,” 
and to give it a kindly pat of encouragement for its 
handsome appearance and good bearing. 

Henry Hoit & Co. have become the American 
publishers of Fyffe’s “ History of Modern Europe,” 
of which the first volume has appeared and the 
second volume will be brought out next Fall. 


AN important new series is announced by Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin, to be known as “Cassell’s Popular 
Library.” It will commence with Mongredien’s 
“ History of the Free-Trade Movement in England.” 

H. A. Sumynzr & Co. have just issued “ Problems 
of Creation” and “ Mysteries of the Head and Heart 
Explained,” both by J. Stanley Grimes. The same 
firm will publish early in April a new novel by Mrs. 
Walter Root Burns. 


Pror. R. B. ANDERSON, of the University of Wis- 
consin, is writing a biography of his friend and 
countryman Ole Bull; and is also preparing an 
English edition of the works of Bjérnstérne Bjérn- 
son, for Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A RECENT article on Poe, in the London “ Satur- 
day Review,” calls him “the one poet of really 
original poetical talent whom the United States have 





produced,” and says that “as time goes on, Poe’s |. 


literary merit will be more and more, not less and 
less, recognized.” 

Tue “Reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle,” to be 
published immediately by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
will contain the papers, correspondence, and other 
materials which before his death Mr. Carlyle placed 





in the hands of Mr. James Anthony Froude, and 
“which give the work something of the character of 
an autobiography. 


Tue “Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease,” 
heretofore published in Chicago, will be issued here- 
after by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York; Drs. 
Jewell and Bannister and their associates remaining 
in editorial charge. The first number under the 
new arrangement appears in improved dress; and 
the magazine is now one of the handsomest, as it has 
long been one of the ablest, of scientific publications. 
Messrs. Putnam's Sons are to be congratulated on 
their acquisition of this substantial and scholarly 
quarterly. 


Mr. Howe .ts’s retirement from the editorship of 
the “ Atlantic Monthly” — a position which seemed 
as happily fitted for him as he for it — suggests. on 
his part a consciousness of growth and of the matu- 
rity of his powers. A literary prospect must be very 
bright indeed to tempt a man yet young to renounce 
a post of so much influence and honor. But we 
have little doubt that Mr. Howells has acted wisely 
in abandoning it. However creditably he has per- 
formed his editorial duties, such duties are but drudg- 
ery, and must become in time a hindrance to the best 
powers of a man capable of so good original work as: 
Mr. Howells has produced. The ‘‘ Atlantic” has had 
but few editorial changes — Mr. F. H. Underwood 
and Mr. J. T. Fields being the only predecessors of 
Mr. Howells; and the question of succession is of 
course the one of chief interest to the public. Mr. 
Aldrich, who is understood to have inherited the 
place, has good qualifications of taste, abilty, and 
experience. 


Pror. Moses Corr TyLeR is industriously en- 
gaged on the third volume of his ‘ History of 
American Literature,” which will not be completed 
for some time yet. Prof. Tyler has prepared, from a 
portion of the material of this volume, a course of. 
six lectures, which he is to deliver this month before 
ihe Lowell Institute of Boston. The general theme 
of these lectures is ‘‘The Literature of the Ameri- 
can Revolution,” which is treated under the specific 
topic of “The Pamphleteers, the Song-writers, and 
the Satirists of the Revolution.” The first lecture 
is entitled “ Traits of American Literature during the 
Revolution ;” the second, “The Revolution as re- 
flected in Pamphlets, Songs, and Satires;” the third 
is the same subject continued; the fourth is “The 
Chief Tory Satirist of the Revolution — Jonathan 
Odell ;” the fifth is “ A Whig Satirist of the Revolu- 
tion — Francis Hopkinson ;” the sixth is “ Another 
Whig Satirist of the Revolution — Philip Frenau.” 
We wish Chicago also might have an opportunity 
of hearing these lectures, which will no doubt be 
excellent. 


AT THE meeting of the American Library Associa- 
tion at Washington, Mr. Poole made a report of pro- 
gress on the new edition of his “ Index to Periodical 
Literature,” in which the references will be brought 
down to January, 1880. Nearly seventy-five of the 
principal libraries in this country and in England 
for more than two years have been codperating 
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with Mr. Poole in the work of indexing the leading 
reviews and magazines for this new edition. Mr. 
Poole reports that the work of all these collaborators 
has been sent in, revised, and distributed under the 
first letter of the headings. About 600 pages of 
manuscript is ready for the printer, but it is deemed 
advisable not to begin to print till all the matter is 
arranged and has received its final revision. The edi- 
tion of 1853 has long been out of print, and is one of 
the rarest books in the market. The new edition 
will include all the matter of the last edition, and 
about five times as much new matter besides. In 
the original circular it was proposed to index for 
the new edition 182 new sets of periodicals. The 
actual number which has been indexed is 188, com- 
prising 4318 volumes. It is expected that the print- 
ing will commence early in 1882, and will require a 
year to complete it. It will make a royal octavo 
volume of 1200 pages. Messrs. James R. Osgood & 
Co., of Boston, will be the publishers. 


A WRITER in “The Student,” a new and promis- 
ing educational jdurnal published at Westtown, Pa., 
gives some interesting particulars regarding the 
great English Dictionary, begun in 1859 by the 
English Philological Society, and to be published by 
the famous Clarendon Press. The first part, embrac- 
ing the letter A, will appear in 1882; the remaining 
fourteen parts to follow at the rate of about two a 
year till completed. The page will be a trifle larger 
than that of Webster’s Unabridged, and the whole 
work will be about four times as large as Webster. 
It is expected to contain every word ever used by a 
good English writer, illustrated by quotations show- 
ing its first usage and subsequent modifications down 
to the present. The work involves the reading of 
every book of importance that has ever appeared in 
English; and much of this reading is of necessity 
voluntary. The Philological Society has requested 
Americans willing to aid in the work to read all 
the literature of this country and the English litera- 
ture of the last century, noting all new words or 
words used in a newsense. Blank slips, which re- 
duce the labor to a very pleasant task, will be fur- 
nished on application te Dr. Murray, chief editor, at 
Mill Hill, Middlesex, N. W., England; or to Pro- 
fessor March, at Easton, Pa. 


Mr. Poouz’s paper on “The Construction of Li- 
brary Buildings,” which he read at the meeting of the 
American Library Association at Washington, Feb- 
ruary 10th, and the discussion which followed, mark 
an epoch, says the New York “ Nation,” in the 
history of library architecture. Representatives 
of all the leading libraries in the country were 
present, and plans for a new building for the Library 
of Congress were under consideration at the same 
session. The first part of the paper is a vigorous 
criticism and condemnation of what he calls “the 
conventional style of library architecture,” of which 
the Boston Public Library, Boston Atheneum, Astor 
Library, Cincinnati Public Library, Baltimore Pea- 
body Institute, and Congress Library buildings, are 
the representative types. “I know,” he says, “no 
better rule to be observed in the library architecture 
of the future than this: ‘ Avoid everything that per- 





tains to the plan and construction of the conventional 
American library building.’” His objections to 
the prevailing style are, in brief: 1. The waste of 
space in the central portion of these buildings; 2. 
The difficulty and cost of heating; 3. The waste of 
strength in climbing stairs, and the destruction of 
bindings by excessive heat in the upper galleries; 
4, The difficulty of communication from one part ot 
the library to another; 5. Insecurity from fire; 
6. Want of quietude for reading and study; 7. Difti- 
culty of enlargement; 8. Excessive cost. Having 
exposed the evils of the present style, he shows how 
they can be obviated in plans of his own which he 
exhibited. These plans were devised to meet the 
wants of the largest libraries — two of which, Con- 
gress Library and the Boston Public Library, are 
about to erect new buildings ; yet they developed 
principles of general application. On a lot of 200 
feet square he proposes to erect a fire-proof building 
four stories high, having an open quadrangle of 90 
feet square in the middle, which will accommodate 
2,600,000 volumes; and when more space is needed, 
two more stories can be added which contain another 
million. On the middle of the side having the 
main entrance, will be the central building, which 
will be used for administrative purposes and the 
business of the library. The books will be stored in 
a series of rooms thrown out as wings from this 
central building, and extending around the lot. Each 
room wil] have the books on a special subject, with 
all the arrangements for studying them in that room. 
Hence no general reading room will be needed. 
There will be forty of these rooms, each of which is 
fire-proof, and the only access to them is by a light 
iron corridor at each story running round on the 
inside of the quadrangle. Alcoves and galleries 
will be abolished. The books will all be shelved 
near the floor in cases no higher than a person can 
reach without step or ladder. An elevator in the 
central building will land readers on the level of 
any corridor. The cost of construction in the con- 
ventional style ranges per volume, on the basis of 
storage capacity, from $1.33 in the Astor Library, to 
$2.00 in the Peabody Institute Library. In Mr. 
Poole’s plan it is 32 cents per volume. One merit ot 
this plan is that only so much of this building need 
be built as will meet present wants. Additional 
compartments will be added as the library increases. 
The paper, with illustrations, will be printed for 
general distribution by the United States Bureau of 
Education. Mr. Spofford, of the Congress Library, 
in the discussion that followed the reading, spoke 
in approving terms of the merits of the paper 
and of the plans. He fully endorsed all that Mr. 
Poole had said in condemnation of the conventional 
style, and illustrated it from his experience in his 
own library. He said there were principles devel- 
oped in the plans which would be seriously con- 
sidered by the commission having the plans of the 
new Congress Library building under consideration. 
Mr. Smith, of the Philadelphia Ridgway Library, 
Mr. Edmunds, of the Philadelphia Mercantile 
Library, Mr. Winsor, of Cambridge, and others, fol- 
lowed in the same strain of approval. No adverse 
criticism was made. 
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THE MAGAZINES, 





SEVEN substantial articles, two of them upon Irish 
affairs, one on Southern affairs, one on Public Debts, 
a scientific consideration of Modern Miracles, and 
two critical papers, make up a strong if not widely- 
varied number of the ‘International Review” for 
March. Mr. Atkinson’s article has the merit of being 
based on his own observations of the South during a 
recent tour; it is candid and philosophical in tone, 
and hopeful in its conclusions. Dr. Hammond's 
paper on Miracles treats several interesting cases 
upon his well-known theory of nervous disorder —a 
theory which is more fully worked out in his book 
on ‘Certain Forms of Nervous Derangement,” re- 
viewed in this number of Tae Dian. Mr. Adams’s 
article is an advance chapter of his forthcoming 
work on “ Modern Public Debts.” The Irish articles 
are by Justin McCarthy and Leonard Courtney, both 
members of Parliament; and the critical papers are 
“Jacques Offenbach,” by Wm. F. Apthorp, and 
“The Early Days of Fox,” by Ilenry Cabot Lodge. 


Tue “ North American” has, as usual, a number 
of articles of the ‘‘ stalwart” literary type. The most 
vigorous and wholesome of them is perhaps Prof. 
John Fiske’s treatment of ‘‘ Theological Charlatan- 
ism ” —a sort of logical and critical clinic, with Mr. 
Joseph Cook as the subject. Repudiated by scien- 
tific men, abhorred by literary critics for the vileness 
of his rhetoric, and now denounced by theologians 
as a quack, Joseph will soon be driven to seek a 
change of occupation. Mr. John D. Philbrick writes 
of our “ Free-School System” in oppositi-n to the 
rather ill-considered strictures of Mr. Richard Grant 
White in a recent number of the “North American.” 
Mr. Philbrick would be glad to see improvements 
made in our common schools, but is not yet ready to 
renounce the system. Captain Eads writes with 
much earnestness in advocacy of his ship-railway 
project; and Judge Chalmers treats the “‘ Effects of 
Negro Suffrage” in a rational and intelligent style. 


Mr. Larurop follows up his wrath-compelling 
article on ‘‘ Literary and Social Boston” in the 
February “ Harper” by a somewhat similar paper 
on Washington, in the March number. As the treat- 
ment, however, is rather less personal, and the por- 
traits are confined to two scientific gentlemen and 
four Southern senators, there will doubtless be fewer 
hearts to ache than on the previous occasion. Mr. 
Conway’s descriptions of Bedford Park, a suburb of 
London where he resides, and the accompanying 
illastrations, are excellent. Illustrated articles on 
“*The University of Leiden,” “The Arran Islands,” 
“ Possibilities of Horticulture,” ‘“‘ A Glimpse of an 
Old Dutch Town” (Albany, N. Y.), and a number of 
essays, stories, and poems, make up a number more 
than ordinarily uniform in merit. 


In the March “ Atlantic,” deserved prominence is 
given to Mr. Lloyd’s “Story of a Great Monopoly,” 
by which is meant the Standard Oil Company of 
Pennsylvania, Cleveland, Baltimore, New York, In- 
dianapolis, and elsewhere. There is involved, of 





course, a discussion of the railroad problem, and an 
examination of the methods by which these corpora- 
tions are able to buy legislatures and courts and even 
to defy the authority of Congress. Mr. Lloyd’s facts 
are not specially new—the article having been held 
back from publication till some of the figures became 
stale and others incorrect, necessitating on the part 
of the magazine the humiliation of a pasted explana- 
tory slip; but the points are presented with good 
effect, and the article is one of the most instructive 
which the “good American citizen” can read just 
now. Mr. James’s “Portrait of a Lady,” Miss 
Phelps’s “ Friends: a Duet,” and Mr. Rossetti's 
“ Wives of Poets,” are continued in this number; 
and there are contributions from Richard Grant 
White, Dr. Holmes, Rose Terry Cooke, and several 
others of our best magazinists. 


Mrs. BuRNEt?’s story of “ A Fair Barbarian ” has 
developed an interest that well justifies its reproduc- 
tion in “ Scribner’s Monthly,” the March number of 
which contains the second installment. The ‘ Fair 
Barbarian” is a bright and unconventional Western 
girl who is placed for a time in the small English 
village of Slowbridge, where she shocks sedate 
matrons while she wins the hearts of their sons. 
The completion of the story is promised for April. 
Mr. Washington Gladden, in writing of “ Protcstant- 
ism in Italy,” asserts that the losses of the Roman 
church under the tolerant attitude of the present gov- 
ernment have been serious, but that Protestantism 
receives but few of these apostates, most of them re- 
acting to the extreme of infidelity. Great gains 
could be made, he thinks, by a union of the two 
existing native Protestant churches—the Waldensian 
and the Free Italian —in one organization; their 
essential doctrines being substantially the same. 
“In London with Dickens,” in this number, is 
attractive in illustrations and pleasant in descrip. 
tions. 


THE variety and attractions which the conductors 
of “St. Nicholas” are able to produce each month 
give one the idea of practically inexhaustible re- 
sources. Each number is a surprise, and always a 
pleasant one. Inthe March number Mr. Rossiter 
Johnson developes his ‘‘ Phaeton Rogers” into a 
charming juvenile story;— and there are so many 
other good things in words and pictures that we can- 
not even enumerate them. 


Liprrncort’s is perhaps less sedate than formerly, 
and is on the whole improved since its change of 
series. While its chief aim is to provide entertain- 
ment for its readers, it has many instructive and 
substantial articles—of which that on “The Dia- 
mond Mines of South Africa,” with illustrations, is 
probably the best in the March number. A new 
serial is announced, to be begun in April. 


Tue “Californian” is making a good record for 
itself and the literature of the Pacific Slope. It has, 
what is so extremely hard to create in a magazine, 
a distinctive flavor; and its best articles are those 
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which relate to its own region. The paper on “The 
Olive Tree,” in the March number, contains some 
interesting facts about olive-growing in California, 
for which soil and climate are well fitted. _A clever 
little satire called ‘‘ Uncle Sam and the Western 
Farmer” contains what is presumably the Pacific 
view of protection. Papers on ‘‘ A New California” 
and ‘‘Interoceanic Communication” are both valu- 
able. If this magazine would use larger type and 
blacker printing, it would be more tempting to the 
eye and more pleasant in reading. It should also 
be put in a flat package, and not rolled—-a barbarous 
process—for transmission through the mails. 

As Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.’s elegant ‘‘ Maga- 
zine of Art” becomes better known in this country 
it must grow to be almost as great a favorite here 
as it is in England. It combines rich typography 
and choice letter-press matter with its leading feature 
of art illustrations —these consisting of etchings 
and engravings of a high order and in great pro- 
fusion. The magazine is generous in size, and is 
published (monthly) at the popular price of three 
dollars a year. The February number has some 
thirty illustrations, several of them full-page. A 
prominent feature of the number is the descriptive 
article on Sir Frederick Leighton’s House, with 
some views of charming and artistic interiors. 


THE success of the ‘‘ Magazine of American His- 
tory” marks a growing taste for special historical 
studies in this country. It is a handsome and well- 
conducted publication, valuable to all who have any 
interest in American history and antiquities. The 
leading feature of the March number is a finely writ- 
ten paper on “ Kaskaskia and its Parish Records,” 
by Mr. Edward G. Mason. This ancient village, 
“supposed to be the oldest permanent European 
settlement” in the Mississippi Valley (1682, 1683, 
1685, and 1686, being the dates most commonly 
mentioned as its origin), still preserves its antique 
character and appearance; and the records which 
Mr. Mason has so industriously searched have yielded 
a mass of interesting facts connected with its early 
history, from which he has constructed a most enter- 
taining narrative. It is a matter of regret that this 
village, so full of historic interest, is now in immi- 
nent danger of being washed away by the encrcach- 
ment of the Mississippi. Mr. B. F. De Costa furnishes 
an account of the famous Nancy Globe, preserved 
in the Public Library of Nancy, France,—“ perhaps 
the most beautiful of all the ancient globes. It is of 
rich silver-gilt, measuring about six inches in diame- 
ter. * * Its origin is not now known.” The arti- 
cle is accompanied by a fine engraving of the globe, 
from a photograph, now printed for the first time. 
Christian Febiger, Colonel of the Yirginia Line of 
the Continental Army, is the subject of a biographi- 
cal article and of a fine portrait etched on steel. 
Several other valuable and interesting features are 
included in this number. This magazine, we may 
add, is conducted by Mr. John Austin Stevens, and 
published by A. S. Barnes & Co. at five dollars a 
year. 








THE articles in the March “Popular Science 
Monthly” illustrate the admirable combination in 
this fine periodical of the strict scientific spirit with 
journalistic enterprise and tact. Many of the papers 
are interesting and of high value to non-scientific 
readers; but they are never made so “popular” as 
to lack trustworthiness and responsibility. The 
March No. has articles on “ Physical Education,” 
“The Problem of Municipal Nuisances,” “‘A Piece 
of Coal” (illustrated), “ Political Forms and 
Forces,” “ Lingering Barbarism,” “The Legal Po- 
sition of Married Women,” “ The State as an Edu- 
eator,” “The Morals of Luxury,” “ Mind as a 
Measure of Nature,” etc. Prof. Benjamin Pierce is 
the subject of this month’s portrait and biography. 


THERE is plenty to commend in both the dress 
and contents of the “ Harvard Register” in its new 
form. The cover is agreeable, and has manifest 
‘* wearing” qualities; the type is large, and the 
paper and printing are good. The publisher (Moses 
King, Cambridge, Mass.) should find his enterprise 
rewarded by a subscription-list containing the names 
of all living Harvard men. In President Eliot’s 
annual report, published in full in the February 
number, there is an interesting discussion of the in- 
crease of colleges and the effects of this increase on 
the older institutions. Of the 360 so-called colleges 
and universities in the country, nearly 200 have been 
organized since 1850. The principal increase has 
been, ofcourse, in the West; though the total increase 
of colleges in the country has far outstripped the 
growth of population. Of the 360 schools mentioned, 
more than one-third charge no tuition-fee or only a 
nominal one; this being largely the practice at the 
West. Yet Harvard’s tuition-fees are apparently no 
obstacle to the supply of students from outside New 
England, the percentage of which has steadily ad- 
vanced. The attendance from the South has naturally 
fallen off, but this loss has been more than made good 
by the increase from the Middle and Western States. 
In a word, the institution has steadily grown as 
a national resort. The misfortunes and weaknesses 
of many Western colleges have of course helped 
Harvard; for however desirable it might be to foster 
institutions of learning at the West, it is to be ex- 
pected that stronger than any local or geographical 
considerations will be excellence and thoroughness 
of instruction, good libraries and collections, schol- 
arly qualities on the part of instructors, and all the 
other elements that go to make had the highest educa- 
tional advantages. 








BooKs OF THE MONTH. 





[The following List includes all New Books, American and 
English, received during the month of February by 
Messrs. Jansen, McCiure & Co., Chicago.] 





HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 


f the Conquest of Spain by the Arab Moors 
meek ‘2 cke tch of the civilisation which they achiev 


da i to E 2 vols. 
an = ‘urope. By Henry Coppes. 


History of Greece. From the Earliest Times to the Pres- 
ent. By T. T. Timayenis. 2vols 12mo. $3.50. 
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work of J. Le Keux. Charles H. Cooper, F. 8. A 
Weep stort and copper pistes by Le Keax and Storer, and 
etchings on copper Robert Farren. 8, 
London. $22.50 


The A Village in India and Sir John 
B. Phear. . 295. London. = 


Dickens’s Dictio: of London for 1880, An uncon- 
. mo. pp. 2%. London. ® cents. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
The Life of Cicero, By Anthony Trollope. 2vols. 12mo. 


“Mr. ai et eotting to us the bumanity of the man so 
way Geany Gs what a chartaing compenton 
think ooly of 


Life of William Blake, with selections from his 
and other ne. | Alex. XA. + New and 
edition. Illustrated Blake’s own works, with 
tional letters and a memoir of the author. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London. $15.00. 
“One of the most beautiful and interesting books of the 
season.’’—Daily News, London. 
Life, Stories and Poems of John Brougham. Bates 
by. Wm. Winter. 12mo. pp. 461. P $2.00. 
“Mr. Win y ty ~¥-y' -~ Ay oe * 
Will enable the reader to obtain a good idea of his (Mr. 
gham's) imagination, mental activity, versatile tal- 
py tender feeling and literary ability.” Chicago Tri- 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


Shakspere. A Critical Study of his Mind and a Ast. By Ed- 
ward Dowden, LL. D. 12mo. pp. 386. $1.75. 

“He has an sapeend insight ~~ the broader, as well as 
the nicer, a of Shaks The book 
contains man unable remar oo the qua. < bene 
day Review, don. 

A Century of Dishonor. A Sketch of the United States 
Government's Dealings with some of the Indian Tribes. 
By H. H. 12mo. pp. 457. $1.50. 

“The gptiee of this book hes ere a. her task a ripe 
echolarsh‘ ~+ and a facile pen.” 

“The Indi im question has Awe bed o > Gasset an ex- 
position. mph adelphia Bulletin. 

Arrows ot i ihe. és collection of ccatenoel eettese 

ublished chiefly in the y newspapers—1840— 
5 L.D ow edited by an Oxted 


Hes 


ohn Ruskin, L D.C. L. .N 
Buat, ga.80. a a by the author. Small 8vo. pp. 455. 
neu 


What Girls Can Do. A Book wy ge and Daughters. 
By Phillis Browne. 12mo. pp. 376. $1.50. 
“Comprehensive and admirably written. * * e8 
reading and wide circulation.”—Chicago Tribune. 
Bessie of The ht. By M. M. Ballou. 18mo. pp. 24. 
Gilt-edges. $1 


“ Gems of thought from the wide field of literature. * * 
Abounds in suggestive texts. 2 aa ter-Ocean, 

Beowent Amens mg Books, and Other * ees By Alba 

ison. 18mo. pp. 7 248. $1.00. 

Goethe Gegtem from). By Thomas C le, W. E. Ay. 
toun, d Theodore Martin. Classics." 
32mo. pp. ~"y 7% cents. 

Schiller (Selections 


from). | By Thomas a wd oh E. 
L = ae Bart. oder Classics pp. 
cents. 


Geraldine’s Courtship. By iE. Srowning Favorite 
Poems. x Browning. ‘‘ Mode 
32mo. pp. 75 cents 
The Praise $f, Bache. so Geld end Sung by B h Au- 
thors. By John A. ~ ae D. 18mo. pp. 165. $1.00. 
“The lovers of books will find this handsome little 
volume delight —Inter-Ocean. 


An Analysis of Criminal ea Nel’ quan By E. C. Clark, LL. 
D. i6mo. pp. 111. London 
Cervantes. Mrs. Oliphant. “Fore Classics for Eng- 
lieh Headers” 16mo. — 212. Foreign Cl 
mowe of o- foe. cane and edited by Jobn 
Green, LL. D., etc. “Golden Treasury Series.” 
” London. $1.25. 
« A most welcome addition to a most excellent series." 
—Ezaminer, London. 
Solid for Mulhoely. A Sketch of sr Politics Under 


the Leaders, the Ring and the Boss. i6mo. pp. 179. 
Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, $1.00. ¥ 





Dickens's o> Bisttoneey of Da An Ev Record of 
1880, etc. 12mo. % c ts. pitted 


cen 

Parlor Varieties. Plays, Pantomimes and Charades. By 
Emma E, Brewster. 1 pp. 261. Boards, 50 cents. 

A Toniy to ° “A Fool's Errand, by One of the Fools.” 
By Wm. L. Royall. Paper, 25 cents. 


BOOKS ON IRELAND. 


Disturbed Ireland. Batang Ge Latten Written During the 
pte BO H. Becker. 12mo. pp. 
338. London. $32.00. 


“One of the most trustworthy pictures that is accessible 
to the ae of the sister island as it is.”"—Zxaminer, 


Pictures from Ireland. By ree putea. “Leisure 
Hour Series.” 16mo. vee x... 
“The freshest and most in ting contribution that 
has been made to the literature of t e Irish question.” 
—New York Tribune. 
The Irish Land Laws. By Abe. G. Richey, Q.C., LL.D. 
12mo. pp. 129. London. $1.25. 


POETRY AND ART. 

The English Poets. Pas pay with Critical Introductioas, 
by various writers, and a general Introduction by Matthew 
Arnold, Edited by Thomas H. Ward, M.A. Vols. III. 

don. Net, $2.50. 


“A work of the very hi oa, which er 
to be a most valuables ion to the standard icism ot 
English literature.”— Academy, London. 

The K Ss Missive, and Other Poems, By John G. Whit- 
tier. 16mo. pp. 100. $1.00. 

The Lo fellow Birthday Book. Arranged by Charlotte 
F. Ba Sate. 12mo. pp. 308 $1.00. . 


The Vision of Nimrod. By Charles De Kay. 12mo. pp. 
261. $1.50. 


“Will be read and prized for its freshness and vigor, and 
will attract attention because ~ 3 ame as well as its 
masculine treatment.”"—N. ¥. H. 


relating to the arts of pay , sculpture and architecture 
which have occurred in the United Kingdom, 

er with information respecting th e year = Com- 
_—<zs by Marcus B. Hirsh, LL.B. 12mo. pp. 248. Lon- 


ous ~ = Fields of Art. By Ednah D. Cheney. 
12mo. pp. 345. $2.50. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


The Power sf Pew in Plants. By Charlies Dar- 
win, LL. D., F. R. S8., assisted by Francis Darwin. 12mo. 
pp.  Ba8. $2.00. 


“Mr. Darwin's latest stu -~ & plant life shows no abate- 
ment of his > of w or his habits of fresh and 
original observation." —Saturdey Review, London. 

Contributions to the History a the Doone of 
the Human Race, From the German of Lazarus Gei- 
ger. “ soe and Foreign Philosophical Librery.”* (8vo. 


de 156 
Natu History and ——>—" of Selborne. By 
Giibert White. With notes by Frank Buckland. A Chap- 
ter on Antiquities by Lord Selborne and New Letters. 
Illustrated a oe H. Le ge 7 New and cheaper edition. 
12mo. $2.00. 


lish Piast Homann ‘a the Tenth to the Fifteenth 
aw, By John Earle, M.A. 32mo. pp.122. London. 
Net, $1.38. 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 

Studies on Fermentation, The Diseases of Beer. Their 
Causes and the Means of Preventing Them. From the 
French of L. Pasteur. 8vo. pp. 418. a 36.00. 

Mathematical and yageent Papers. By Geo G. 
Stokes, M. A.,etc. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. 328. London don. $4.25. 
Treatise on Statics. Cuisiaiee the Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of “Electrostatics and El By George M. 

chin, M Second edition, corrected and cnlingel. 
8vo. pp. 518. * Net, $3.85. 

The Steam Engine, and Its Inventors. nav Robert L. 
Galloway. + veel pp. 260. London. $3.50. 


y Sncandeswenes and Its Application 
$e eS, lute Is Tileataation By W. 4 . Sawyer. ro. pp. 


ohn ® By Sir B. C. Brodie, Bart., D. C. L. 
12mo. pp. 64. ‘Lenten. 75 cents. ™ ba 
THE FARM AND HOME. 
Barn Plans and Outbuildings. 257 Illustrations. 12mo. 
Pp. 235. $1.50. 


The Abbotts Farm; or Practice with Science. By Henry 
Tanner, M. RAC “temo. pp. 232. London. $1.25. 
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The Book of Ensilage; or, The New 
Farmers. How to uce Milk for one cent per q 
Butter for ten cents per pound; Bost § Lo four an § Mae 

eS nothing if wool is = peens, By 
ohn M. Bailey. 8vo. pp. 140. “ i! ” $1. 

The A. B. C. Poultry Book. By M. A. Wilson. Paper, $1.00. 

The Servant-Girl estion. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
18mo. pp. 181. Zio. , 

The Servant’s Practical Guide. A Hand-Book of Duties 
and Rules. By the author of “ Manners and Tone of Good 
Society.’ 18mo. pp. ll London, $1.00. 

Valuable Cooking Rece 
pp. 128. Paper, 35 a *Siot 


FICTION. 


Ernestine. From the German of bi ay von Hillern. 
2vols. 16mo. Paper, 8 cents. Cloth, $1.50. 

Self. By Rebecca R. Springer. 12mo. pp. 200. $1.50. 

Se By Virginia F. Townsend. 12mo. pp. 451. 


Thomas J. Murrey. 16mo. 
7% cents. 


Lost in a Great City. By Amanda M. Douglas. 12mo. pp. 
468. $1.50. > = . 


The Lost Casket. From the French of F. De ") 
Square l6mo, pp. 541. Paper, 60 cents. Cloth, $1 


Ruby Hamilton; or idaho = the Windows. 
Oliver. 16mo. pp. 376. $1.50. 


Three of Us. By Thekla. l6mo. pp. 236. $1.00. 


Bells and Ringe Romtey Smart. 16mo. pp. 226. 
Paper, 50 cents. Doth, $1) 


By Mary 


NEW NOS. IN FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


Dr. Wortle’s School, By A. Trollope. 15 cents. 

Little Pansy. By Mrs. Randolph. 2 cente. 

The Dean’s Wife. By Mrs. C. T. Elloart. 20 cents. 

The Posy Ring. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 10 cente, 

Better Than Good. By Annie E. Ridley. 15 cents. 

= = Life’s Key, and Other Stories. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
cents. 

Asphodel, By M.E. Braddon. 15 cents. 

Sunrise. By Wm. Black. 15 cents. 

The Glen of Silver Birches. By E. O. Biackburn. 15 cents. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Hours with the Bible; or. The ~~ —y. 6 in the Light ot 
Modern Discovery and Knowl m Creation to the 
era By Cunningham Geikie, D.D. 12mo. pp. 
The Churches of Asia. A Methodical Sketch of the Sec- 
ond So Bon Wm. Cunningham, M.A. i2mo. pp. 
sermons of the City. By Henry C. Potter, D. D. 12mo. 
The Lay Preacher. A pegnates for all Christian Workers. 
bet Ay tthe i,m tt At. 8. Ja and Desk. Edited 
F. Wequtat, 3 January to December. 
“ovo. pp 


a ‘Noah and Ah mond ~~ yw - on the 
Book of Genesis. By 5 Pee 16mo, pp. 
202. London. $1.25. 

Isaac, Jacob and Joseph. By Marcus Dodds, D. D. 
pp. 275. London. $1.25. 

The Evidential Value of the Acts of the Apostles. By 
Rev. J. 8. Howson, D.D. 12mo. pp. 186. $1.00 

The Church of the Future. By Archibald Cam bell, i> 
bishop of Canterbury, 12mo. pp. 212. Lon $1.00. 


16mo. 


MEDICAL. 


A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the _ ba 4 Louis 
A. a a D. sseoond edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. pp 

A Seat Bost, of of "he ‘Physiological Chemistry of the 
Animal Including an account of the Te 
changes oceurtig in disease. ~~~ - are M.D 
F.R.S. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. 487. . 


On Certain Conditions of Nervous De <0 lll etc. 
By Wm. A. Hammond, M.D. 12mo. pp. 256. $1.75. 
Clinical Lectures on ‘Tose Physio: eee ee ee and Treat- 
ment of Syphilis. us of oe 

room “aoe Covecine the "Initiatory vePoriod By F. 


Otis, M.D. 8vo. pp. 116. $1.75. 





[Any dook in this list will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by aeons McCiure & Co., Chicago.) 





D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


The New Nobility. 


A STORY OF Rady AND AMERICA. By, Joun W. 
Forney, author of “Anecdotes of Public Men," etc., etc. 
12my, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

mK first gg yy, Colonel Forn be likely to make a 

It is remarkable its varied scenes and 

chasecters, as a vretex of current imrbalent —. a the 
range of interests and schemes which it yw Nn ga 

esque and animated style, and its stirring in 


Sight. 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE seers OF MONOCU- 
LAR anp BINOCULAR —— IN. By J OBEPH Lz Conts, 
LL.D., author of “ Elements of Geology,” etc. (‘‘Interna- 
Sena ‘Gelontiae Series.”’) With Illustrations. 12mo, cloth. 

ce, 
“In writin treatise 1 have tried to make a book | 

— be fatalliaible and interesting to the thoughtful general 

reader, and at gl — time profitable to even the most ad- 
vanced specialist in this department.”-—From Preface. 


Divine Guidance : 
MEMORIAL OF ALLEN W. ‘ot am, Hamitron. 
With Portrait. 12mo, cloth. 


Descriptive Sno 


Or, GROUPS OF SOCIOLOGICAL FACTS. Classified and 
arranged b Part 


y Herset Srencer. No.7, Division I 
$4.00, (To subscribers for the whole work’ $8.80 per Past’ 
The Power of Movement in Plants, 


By CHARLES am L.L.D,, F. R. 8., assisted by Paapee 
Darwin. With th illustrations. 12mo, 592 pages, cloth 
Price, $2.00. 

“ Mr. Darwin's latest cendy of plant-life shows no abatement 
of his power of work or his habits of fresh and original obser- 
vation. We have learned to expect from him at in ~~ nev- 
er 2 my on a ee of special research in some by- 

tothe main course of the biolo ical 
p~ 4 associated with his name; and it has been an un ing 
source of interest to see the central ideas of the evolution 


the continuity of life develo thro a series of 
special trea each welln ~Fy exhaustive of the materials 
available for its subject. Review. 


A History of Greece, 


From the Earliest Times to the Present. 


By T. T. TimaYeEnis. 
5n.80. Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols, 


0, cloth. Price, 


“While I cheerfully acknowledge my obligations to rms] 
and Grote—the most eminent of modern historians—a 
study of the Greek writers has led me to differ from = a oo 
many impo = The peculiar feature of the present 
work, therefore, is that it is founded on Hellenic sources. . 
have not hesita' YY follow the Father of History in portra 
ing the heroism and the sacrifices of the Hellenes in ~s frat 
war for Sa in delineating the character 0; 


h, to form m: ent largely from the a fA 
fet ee" motrad from Preface. 


The Art of School Management, 


A Text-book of Normal Schools and Normal Institutes, and 
a Reference-book for Teachers, School-officers and Parents. 
By J. Batpwim, —— the State Normal School, 
ville, Missouri, 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & Co., PUBLISHERS, 
1, 8 & 5 Bond St., NEW YORK. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 
FAMILIAR TALKS ON New EpITIons. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. | “35 Prot Daria swing, ae 
By Apsy Sacre Ricwarpson. HALF A CENTURY. Third Edition. 
By Mrs. Jane Grey Swisshelm. Price, $1.50. 


One Handsome 8vo Vol. Price, $2.00. 


Mrs. Richardson's thorough and loving study of the best of 
English Literature, and her long experience in lecturing upon 
the subject to classes and associations of ladies and young 
people, have thoroughly prepared her for the task she has here 
most carefully executed, 


The work is a history of English literature from its earliest 
beginnings nearly to the present time, in an easy and familiar 
but clear and attractive style, well calculated to fit its readers 
for an intelligent appreciation of the works of the greatest 
English authors. 

“We commend this book most heartily to the readers for 


whose benefit it was prepared as the very best of ite kind.”"— 
Traveler, Boston. 
“The work showe thorough = and excellent judgment, 
and we can warmly r and private 
= for reading, o an admirable text: book.” — Transcript, 





“The work is without question one of the best of its kind 
with which we are acquainted; if for no other reason, 
it has in greater measure than usual the ca capacity to interest 
> young penton, for whom it is intended.”—Zvening Post, 
ew Yor 


“What the author proposed to do was to convey to her 
seeker. a clear idea of the vertety, extent and richness of En- 
ay Literature. * * She has done just what she intended 

do and done it well. "—Richard Henry Stoddard, in Evening 
Mail, New York, 


“It is refreshing to find a book designed for qoute readers 
which seeks to give only what will accomplish the real aim o! 
the study, ry | to excite an i in aaa Literature, 


cultivate a taste for what is best in it and thus lay a foundation 
5A - they can build after ng. ‘The h Nation, New 
ork 





MUSIC-STUDY 
IN GERMANY. 


By Amy Fay. 


One vol. Cloth. Gilt. Price, $1.25. 


“In delicacy of touch, vivacity and ease of expression, and 
general charm of style, these letters are models in their way 
* © © The pictures the author gives of the various masters 
under whom ehe studied have the value that all such represen- 
tations possess when they are drawn from life and with fidel- 
ity."—@raphic, New York. 

“A charming book both in style and matter, and the de- 
scriptions of Tausig, Kullak, Liezt, and Deppe, with each of 
whom Miss Fay studied, are done with all the delicacy of a 
sketch by Meissonnier.’'—Globe, Boston. 

“The intrinsic value of the book is great. Its simplicity, 
its minute details, its freedom from every kind of affectation, 
constitute in themselves most admirable qualities..\— Times, 
Chicago. 

Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail post paid on receipt 
of price, by the publishers, 


JANSEN, McCuiurec & Co., 
117 & 119 State Street, CHISAGO. 


CH + CE E READINGS. Gs. Seventh Edition. 
.L. ana ice, $1.75. 

morrene ‘OF L Fourth Edition. 
By Prof. David —— Price, $1.00. 

A FAMOUS VICTORY. Third Edition. 
By an Anonymous Author. Price, $1.25. 

A SUMMER IN NORWAY. Second Edition. 
By Hon. J. D. Caton. With Map. Price, $1.75. 

sTeRy OF AUNT LIZZIE AIKEN. Third Edition. 
By Mrs. Galusha Anderson. Price, $1.00. 

TALES OF ANCIENT GREECE. Fourth Edition. 
By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., M.A. Price, $1.50. 

ee ~ TIONS OF CB MTIANITY. Second Edition. 
By Rev. Dr. J. Monro Gibson. Price, $1.00. 

MANUAL OF VER ing mn sae. Third Edition. 
By Prof. David Starr J: Price, $2.50. 

SH Ft anreey OF - ‘ome CE. Second Edition. 

By Miss E. 8. Kirkland ce, $ 

MADELEINE. Second Edition. 

From the French of Jules Sandean. Price, $1.25. 


MARIE. 
From the Russian of Alexander Pushkin. 


Second Edition. 
Price, $1.25. 


GRAZIELL Fifth Edition. 
From the A rench of A. de Lamartine. Price, $1.25. 

MEM ORIES. Eighth Edition. 
From the German of Max Miiller. ce, $1.25 





BIOGRAPHIES 


OF MUSICIANS. 


BEETHOVEN.—From the German of Dr. Louis Nohl, with 


Portrait. Price, $1.25. 


“ Beethoven was great and noble as a man, and his artistic 
creations were in harmony with his great nature. The story 


of his life, outlined in this volume, is of the 


deepest interest. 


Every lover of music will find delight in its perusal, and all 
will be benefited by reading it.”—National Journal of Educa- 


tion, Boston. 


MOZART.—From the German of Dr. Louis 
trait. Price, $1.25. 


Nohl, with Por- 


“Tt is one of the most pleasing and instructive biographies 





of a musical composer that has been published for a long 
time. It is convenient in form and exquisitely tasteful in 
dress; and we can heartily congratulate the publishers and 
translator, not only for its promising popularity but for its 
intrinsic worth as well.""—J/ome Journal, Boston. 


Sold by all booksellers, or mailed postpaid on receipt of 
price, by the publishers, 


- ANSEN, McCuurea & Co., 
117 & 119 State Street, CHICAGO. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


GRIMM’S GOETHE. 


The Life and Times of Goethe. By Herman Grimm, Author of “The Life of Michael Angelo.” Translated 
pA pe ee Apams. With a Steel Portrait of Goethe. 8vo. Cloth. 567 pages. Price, $2.50; 
half calf, $4.50. . 


ContEents.—I. Introduction.—II. Plan of the Lectures. Goethe’s First Frankfort Days. Study of Law in Leipsic. 
Change to Strasburg.—III. Life in Strasburg. Herder. New Ideas of the Nineteenth Century.—IV. erika in Sesenheim. 
Doctor’s De .—Return to Frankfort.—V. Practising Law. His Parents. Merck. Gotz Von Berlichingen.”—VI. Gotz 
Von Berlichingen.—VII. The Sorrows of Young Werther.— VIII. “ Werther.”"—IX. Lavater.—X. Fritz Jacobi. ayes. 
XI. Lilli Schoenemann.— XII. Weimar. Anna Amalia. Von Fritsch. Wieland.— XIII. Frau Yon Stein.—XIV. Carl 
August and Goethe in the Ten Years.—XV. The German and the Roman Iphigenia.—XVI. Rome.—XVII. The end of 
“Tphigenia.” “Tasso.” Christiane. “Roman _Elegies..—XVIII. Rome. Sic ly. Naples. Puan Hackert. Second 
Scfoumn ia ome. Return to Weimar. Schiller.—XIX. Schillerand Goethe. Their ~_o . 

The Union with Schiller. Schiller's Wife.—XXI. Goethe and Schiller in Weimar.—XXII. Schiller and Goethe.—XXIII. 
Study of Natural Science. “The Natural Daughter.” “Elective Affinities..—XXIV. Goethe as a Politician. Napoleon. 
“Faust."—XXV. “Faust.” Conclusion.—Chronological Table.—Index. 





“T return to P ne? herewith the manuscript of your translation of my book, which you have entrusted tome. I have compared 
it carefully, and findit excellent.—Herman Grimm to the 1 » 
“No one can read this book without genuine interest and pl , or finish it without regret.—Bosion Daily Advertiser. 


COPPEE’S MOORISH CONQUEST. 


History of the Conquest of Spain by the Arab-Moors. With a Sketch of the Civilization which they 
Achieved and Imparted to Europe. By Henry Corps, Professor of English Literature, etc., at Lehig 
University. 2 vol. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $5.00. 

This work takes up the History of the Moors where Washington Irving left it, at the close of his “ History of Mahomet and 
his Successors,”’ and embraces a period which has not been treated at len in any other work in our language. In his preface 
the author says, “1 have endeavored to present a succinct and connected narrative of a great event, which exerted a powerful 
influence over a long and important period in the early history of modern Europe, and with which the general reader is not as 
familiar as with the other portions of western a ; 

“A work which deserves a place upon the library shelf between Irving’s ‘Mahomet’ and Prescott’s ‘Ferdinand and 
Isabella.’ *—Boston Traveller. 

“The task that so long has remained unfinished scarcely conld. have faller into better hands. He has undertaken it for pure 
love, and after meditating upon it for more than twenty years ; and this prediposition, coupled with such considerate execution, 
has imparted to his finished work a warmth of purpose, a flavor of realism, which unite to endow it with a peculiar charm.”— 
Philadelphia Times. 


POPULAR EDITION OF PARKMAN’S WORKS. 


The Works of Francis PARKMAN, comprising “'THE Consprracy OF Pontiac.” 2 vols. “Taz OREGON 
Tra.” ivol. “FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN NortH America.” 5 vols. (Vol. I. Pioneers of France. 
Vol. Il. Jesuits in North America. Vol. {II. La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West. Vol. IV. 
The Old Régime in Canada. Vol. V. Count Frontenac and New France under Louis X1V). 

In all, 8 vols., 12 mo, embracing 3,635 pages, bound in a handsome style of cloth, at the low price of $1.50 per vol, 


Sold only in Sets. 
MAGNIN ON THE BACTERIA. 
The Bacteria. By Dr. ANrornE Maenin. Translated by Gzorcr M. Sternzere, M. D., Surgeon U. 8. 
Army. With plates. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 
A GOOD BOOK FOR EVERY LIBRARY. 


BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 


Familiar Quotations: being an attempt to trace to their Source Passages. and Phrases in Common use. 
By Joun Bartietr. Seventh edition, revised and greatly enlarged. With avery full Alphabetical 
Index. 12mo, 890 pages. Cloth, $3.00; half calf, $5.00; calf, $6.00 ; morocco, $6.50 ; tree calf, $7.50. 


In this edition many authors are cited who have not been represented in any former edition, and numerous phrases added. 
To the quotations from Shakespeare, more than three hundred lines have been added, and those from other authors have been 
largely ncreased in number, e notes and appendix contain much new matter, and the index has been carefully revised, 


as well as enlarged. rin P ati 
n Preparation. 


THE SHAKESPEARE PHRASE BOOK. 


BY JOHN BARTLETT. 
LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Publishers and Importers, - 254 Washington Street, BOSTON, 


FINE STATIONERY FOR LADIES. FINE ENGRAVING. 


We are offering the finest assortment ever brought 
to Chicago, of Foreign and American Paper and En- WEDDING CARDS, PARTY INVITATION. 
velopes, in all the choicest and latest styles. a S, 

Crests, Coats of Arms, and Monograms, either hand Desi gned and en graved in the 
decorated or stamped in colors, artistically and neatly most artistic ma » 
executed. nner. 

Special devices, expressing individual tastes and Correspondence invited, ana samples of 


ideas in Dinner Plate and Menu Cards, prepared by oa ae aes 
Artists of known reputation for taste and ability. Invitations sent on application. 


FANSEN, McCLURG & CO, FANSEN, McCLURG & CO.. 
117 & 119 State St., Chicago. 117 & 119 State St., Chicago. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 





The Life of Cicero. 


By Antony Trouiore. In Two Volumes. 
12 mo, Cloth, $3.00. 


Mr. Trollope says what he thinks with force and 
lainness ; his illustrations are vigorous and pointed ; 
bomen life, social and political, is portrayed in his 
with vividness and reality. * * * No 
difficulties are avoided ; Cicero’s faults are not con- 
cealed; but the main fact, which seems to us one of 
the most important things in Roman history, is 
grasped, and put forth with much force of language 
—that Cicero was in the main a brave, honest, con- 
scientious man, sincerely anxious to do his best for his 
country, indignant against wrong-doing of whatever 
party the wrongdoer might be, and keeping quite 
clear from all wrongdoing himeelf.—Pall all Ga- 
zette, London. 


The reader who begins this “Life of Cicero” is 
little likely to lay it aside until he has finished the 
last page of the two volumes; and it may be added 
that few books better repay the time expended upon 
them than does this work.— Boston Courier. 


The Past in the Present: 


What is Civilization? By Artaur MrTcHeEL, 
M.D., LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 


The lively descriptions and excellent drawings of 
the old-world relics, and the careful examination of 
the reasons of custom, convenience, and eheapness 
which lead intelligent peasants to go on with such 
rude devices of their forefathers—all these make 
a — book one of real value.—<Academy, 

ndon. 


The subject is treated with a i wealth of con- 
crete illustration, and glows with color from begin- 
ning toend. The facts are first marshalled in array 
without a word of comment, and then the inferences 
to be drawn from them are unexpectedly set forth 
pte 4 —_ee —- light. * ; M4 * = 
ts) and lite: skill are ond all praise. 
“ae aden. ad . 


There can be no question that Dr. Mitchell’s work 
is one of the ablest and most original pieces of ar- 
cheological literature which has appeared of late 
years.—St. James’s Gazette, London. 





Madame De Staé/. 


A Study of her Life and Times. The First Rev- 
olution and the First Empire. By Ase. StTev- 
ENs, LL.D. With Two Portraits. Two Vol- 
umes. 12mo, Cloth, $3.00. 


Dr. Stevens’s biography of Madame De Staél is 
a ney interesting and well arran book. 
= e whole biography is descriptive rather 
than critical; it is entertaining and personai, without 
any lack of appreciation of the grave questions and 
terrible events of the time; it is perfectly sympa- 
thetic, and frank and generous in its partisanship, 
and far to justify the biographer’s judgment 
that Madame De Staél had one of the “ noblest intel- 
lects, and one of the sweetest, most tender, most 
lovable souls in literary history.”—Boston Advertiser. 





Dowden's Shakspere. 


SHAKSPERE: A CRITICAL STUDY OF 
HIS MIND AND ART. By Epwarp Dow- 
DEN, LL.D., Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Dublin, Vice-President 


ie of “‘The New Shakspere Society.” 12mo, 


Cloth, $1.75. 


The work is genial, appreciative, and well-toned, 
glowing with admiration for the humanity of the 
Stratford Singer, full of passionate enthusiasm for 
his genius, and notable for its sustained excellence 
of praise and adequate acquaintance with the liter- 
ature of the subject. * * * This is a right 
book, which our students of English literature should 
value and enjoy.— British Quarterly Review, London. 


His “ Shakspere”’ is a lasting contribution to crit- 
ical literature, and as an introduction to the study 
of the English bard has positively no equal in any 
language. There is so much in it to praise, and so 
little | that the most rigid critic can condemn, that 
our eulogy may seem extravagant, but it is one of 
those rare books which deserves all the good that 
can be said of it— Boston Traveller. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Harper & Broruers will send any of the above works by mail, postage prepatd, to any part of the United 


States, on receipt of the price. 


Harper's New Cata.oauk, 352 pp., 800, being a descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, sent by mat! on 


receipt of Nine Cents in l'vstage Stamps. 
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JOHN HOLLAND, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL STYLES OF 


Best QUALITY GOLD PENS, PENCIL CASES. 


NOVELTIES IN CHARM PENCILS, 


GOLD TOOTH PICKS, FINE PEN HOLDERS, 


Etc, 





Our Gold Pens received the HIGHEST AWARD at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, 


“For Great Elasticity and General 


Excellence.” 


See Report of Judges, published by Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


OUR GOODS ARE FOR SALE BY THE TRADE. 





MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM: 


19 WEsT FOURTH ST., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Illustrated Price Lists Mailed on Application. 





NEW BOOKS. 


The King’s Missive and Other Poems. « 


By Joun G. Wurrtter. With fine steel portrait. 1 vol. 16mo, 
gilt top. $1.00. 


This book contains all the poems written by Mr. Whittier 
since the publication of “The Vision of Echard,” in 1878. It 
will be eagerly welcomed by the multitude of American read- 
ers who not only regard Mr. Whittier with profound respect as 
a poet, but who also revere him as a man. 


Longfellow Birthday Book. 


Arranged by CuaRLoTTE Fieke Batss. With a fine, entirely 
new Portrait and twelve Illustrations. Square 18mo, 
tastefully stamped. $1.00. 


A beautiful little volume, containing selections made with 
t care from both ae and poetical works of Henry 
adsworth Longfellow, for ev ~ | of the year. These 
selections are printed on the left-han pages. the rigbt- 
hand pages are given the names of inguished individ- 
nals whose birth occurred on the days mentioned, and spaces 
are left for autographs. The book is bound in tasteful style, 
and is in all res one of the best and most attractive birth- 
day books ever issued. 


Early Spring in Massachusetts. 
From the Journal of Henry D. Tuorgav. 1 vol. 16mo, gilt 
top. $1.50. 


These extracts from Thoreau’s Journal have the same won- 
derful keenness of observati the same remarkable love of 
Nature, and the same nal and individual style, which 
make all of Thoreau's wri gs so valuable and attractive. 


*,* For sale by booksellers. Sent paid, on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers, = . 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 





1. ProBLems oF CREATION. 


_ By J. STANLEY GRIMES. 
1 vol. 12 mo. Illustrated. 296 pages. Cloth. $1.25. 


A REMARKABLE BOOK. 


It contains a new Nebular Hypothesis, a new theory of 
Geonomy, or Physical Geology, and of the evolution of the 
mind and its organs. 

It is written in a clear, concise style, and in the spirit of an 
earnest devotee of science. 





2. MYSTERIES or tue HEAD anp 
HEART EXPLAINED. 


By J. STANLEY GRIMES. 
1vol.,12mo. 360 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 


The only book ever published that really explains mesmer- 
ism and trance, and the mental hallucinations of spirit medi- 
ums. 

One of the most interesting contributions to the literature 
of Phrenology and its kindred sciences. “A bold and ably 
written book.” 

Mailed to any address on receipt of price by the publishers. 


HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., 


CHICAGO. 
For sale by leading booksellers. 
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CASSELL’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 


Mesers. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., have the pl e to that they have niade arrangements for the 
issue, under the above title, of a series of New and Original Works on subjects of widespread interest, by well-known authors. 
These volumes will be issued in cheap popular form, so as to place them within the reach of every household. 


The FIRST VOLUME, to be published early in March (price 25c.), will be entitled: 


History of the Free Trade Movement in England. 

A New and Comprehensive Work on this important subject. By Aveustus MoneREDrIEN, author of “Free Trade and Eng- 
lish Commerce.” 

The following Volumes to be issued in this Series are in active preparation: 


LIVES OF THE COVENANTERS. THE LIFE OF WESLEY. 
BOSWELL AND JOHNSON. DOMESTIC FOLK-LORE. 
AMERICAN HUMOURISTS. 
2” If not for sale by your Bookseller, will be sent, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


NEW BOOKS. 
WHAT GIRLS CAN DO. 


A book for mothers and daughters. By Pa1tiis Browns. Crown 8vo, 396 pages, cloth extra, $1.50. 
EXTRACTS FROM PREFACE. 

* No one who has gone through the world with eyes open can have failed to see that a great many girls lead idle and useless 
lives, and that a great many mothers permit them to do so.” 

“The problem of to-day is not ‘Shall I Work? but ‘What can I Do?” 

“It is with the desire of helping them in this difficulty that I have written this book. I have endeavored to show both moth- 
ers and daughters some of the directions in which girls who do not need to work for a livelihood may do good service for others, 
and engage in pleasurable work on their own account. I have tried, also, to give a few hints to those who wish to work for 
a living.” 

** All the mothers and daughters in the country will do well to read this really valuable work.”"— Phila. Chronicle Heraid. 

“The work is divided into three parts, Work for Duty, Work for Pleasure, and Work for Necessity. Upon these topics the 
author writes with good sense, and offers a good many valuable hints. The style is good and the matter valuable, and will be 
found useful to any of our girls who are willing to take good advice."'— Baltimore Gazette. 


THE PRAISE OF BOOKS. 


As Said and Sung by English authors. Selected, with a preliminary essay on books. By Joun ALFRED LaNnerorp, LL.D., 
F.R.H. 8, Tastefully bound in patent leather, gilt, $1.00. 


“ A beautiful little pocket volume.”"— Boston Transcript. 
“ Every lover of books will wish to own this neat little volume.”—N. Y¥. Tridune. 


THROUGH THE LIGHT CONTINENT; 
OR, THE UNITED STATES IN 1877-78 By Writ1am Saunpzns, New edition, 8vo, 420 pages, $2.50. 


“ Mr. Saunders’s book is exhaustive, and has a permanent value. In fine there are few chapters in the book from which an 
American may not obtain both instruction and food for reflection.” — The Nation. 


PORTFOLIOS. 


GARDEN FLOWERS PORTFOLIO. 
A selection of 40 of the Finest Garden Flowers, executed in ch lithography, in the highest style. Put up in two hand- 


some boxes, per box, $1.50. 
WILD FLOWERS PORTFOLIO. 

A selection of 40 of the Finest Wild Flowers, printed in chromo-lithography in the best manner. Put up in two handsome 
boxes, per box, $1.50. 

“The colored figures are exquisitely beantiful.""—Gardener's 

“To decorators of all classes who wish studies for painting, wood or textile decorations, these plates will be specially service- 
able, as both the color and composition are good. The iris, water lily, sweet pea, marigold, tulip, jessamine, fuchia, and thistle, 
are among the more familiar plants; while there are many others less common, which it would be well to introduce as a varia- 
tion from the bulrush and pansy that is suggested by the mere thought of a decorative art society salesman.— The Art Interchange. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO,, 
739 anp 741 Broapway, New York. 


























